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Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 
Stat favor. Ciavupian. 

‘Different minds 

Incline to different objects; one pursues | 
The vast alone, the wonderful, the wild; r 
Another sighs for harmony and grace if. 
And gentlest beauty. Pit 
Such and so various are the tastes of men.” —AKENsIDE. me 

VOL. I. JUNE, 1816. NO. VI. f 

REVIEW. 
he Rance. A Poem, by J. W. Cunningham, A. M. Vicar of Harrow. 
New-York; Published by Dodge and Sayre, 1816. 18mo. p. p. 136. 


A poem by the author of «the Velvet Cushion,”’ cannot fail to 


awaken a 


vellas of the lover of wit, and the advocate of piety. The Velvet 
Cushion, though comparatively a trifle, was no common produc- 4 
tion; and was evidently written by no common genius. To the " 
present work, the same remark may be extended; in bulk it is 
liminutive, but in its spirit and poetry, it has rarely been sur- 


passed by 


The poet has devoted a considerable portion of the book to a 
ireface, in which he attempts to show, what I believe has never 
ven doubted, or denied by any man, whose bosom fans the 
cheering flame of a renovating religion; that subjects immediately 


connected 
‘he higher 


‘wicks. On this point, the chain of his reasoning, and the man- 
‘er of his illustration, forcibly reminded us of the very similar 


“yuments 




















lively interest in the mind of every man of taste, as 


the conceited bards of the present day. 
} 

with piety, devotion and God, are more susceptible of | ee 

and sublime embellishments of poetry, than ordinary % ae 


and reflections employed by M. de Chateaubriand in his 
58 
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Beauties of Christianity. This coincidence, or imitation,whichever 
it may be, dues not, however, subtract from the merit of Mr. 
Cunuingham, whose preface is written with much originality, 
spirit, elegance, and point, though it contains no new know- 
icdze, or poetical precepts before unknown or unestablished. 

He has selected the story of the Abbot de Rance, for the fable 
of his poem, without, however, confining himself to historical 
facts, but varying the incidents to the purposes of poetry. Some 
account of the former will best enable the reader to form a full 
conception of the design, plot and catastrophe of the poem: for 
which I shall quote a part of the note appended to the fourth 
canto; translated from M. de Arnaud’s account of La Trappe. 

“The abbey of La Trappe is situated in the diocese of Seez, in 
the midst of an extensive valley, upon the confines of Perche 
and Normandy. ‘This spot appears to have been formed by nax 
ture a5 a fit retreat fo* penitence. It is surrounded by woods, 
hilis and lakes, which render it almost inaccessible. The air is 
unwholesome and clouded by continual vapours. Parts of the 
valley contain arable land,fruit trees and pastures .A deepandaw- 
ful silence reigns in these shades which seem to have been undis- 
turbed since the foundation of the world. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the sadness and awe which pervade the mind, on its ap- 
proach to this solitude. It is that kind of religious horrour 
which Lucain describes as overshadowing the forest of Marseille. 
What scenes are these for the melancholy musings of the paint- 
er or the poet? Some old trees, whose branches like the cypress. 
shed a funereal gloom, and whose leaves, when agitated by the 
wind, yield a sound almost ominous to a superstitious ear; and 
the low murmur of waters flowing through their flinty bed, an- 
nounce the abbey of La Trappe. It is very difficult to appreac! 
it, without the assistance of a guide. After having descended a 
mountain, crossed heaths, and walked for some time throug) 
winding and intricate paths, an unknown country suddenly ap- 

pears; and the abbey in all its severe grandeur, at once bursts 
upon the spectator. You approach the first court, which 1s se 
parated from that of the monks. Above the door is the statue of 
St. Bernard, who is represented holding in the right hand, a 
spade; and in the left, a church; whichis a hieroglyphick denot- 
ing that in every well constituted establishment, labour should 
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te 
be associated with piety. The second court is planted with fruit 
trees: at the side, is a lower court, in which are granaries, cellars, 
stables, a brew house, and a bakehouse, with other buildings 
necessary for the convenience ofa convent. At some distance isa 
mill, turned by water, which springs from the pools. The Abbey of 
the *Maison-Dieu, Notre Dame de la Trappe.’ which is its orm:- ; 
nal name, was founded by Rotron the 2nd. Count of Perehe.n tie i 
year 1140, under the Pontificate of Innocent the 2nd. anid in the ak 
reign of Louis the 7th, king of France, forty-two years after the 
: foundation of Citeaux, and twenty-five alter that of Clauveuy. 
‘ It was erected in consequence of a vow made by Count Rotron, 
’ who, being in danger of shipwreck, promised in the spirit of the 7h 
 @ times, to build a monastery. On his return to his native country, 
- “he hastened to fulfil his vow, and in order to leave to posterity a 
memorial of the origin of the monastery, he caused the roof of 
the church on the outside to be constructed in the form of a re- 
versed keel of a ship. The edifice still retains this form. The 
ueme of Notre Dame of La Trappe, is synonomous with that of 


Saat Wear 


. —@ Notre Dame of «the Steps,’ for in entering the abbey, you descend 
: 3 ten or twelve steps; and Trappe, in the language of tue country, 
i fs signifies step. ‘Lhis abbey was renowned for many ages, for the 
‘@ sovreproachable lives of its abbots and monks: but the fury of the 
- 9@ cvil wars, the inroads of the English, and time, the destroyer of ; 
_ 9@ even virtue itself, introduced into the ecclesiastical bodies, ne- 
’ : gligence and confusion. Disorder began to pervade the monas- ; 
:. : tery, and it became notorious for the profligacy of its manners, 4 
e @ The decay of spiritual life, drew along with it the ruin of the ’ 
d 9 body itself. The ‘Religieux’ preserved no pretensions to piety. 
™ q but the name. Hunting, and other more questionable amuse- 
) : ments, became their only occupation. It was a complete scene 
a § of licentiousness; and profligacy may be said to have reached its 
rh q utmost limits, at the period when the celebrated De Rance sought 
p- @  aretirement there. 
ts 4 “He was born at Paris the 9th of January, 1626, the descen if 
e § dant of an ancient house in Brittany, where his ancestors hed i) 
of @ exercised the office of cup-bearer to the Dukes of that province, i | 
a @ ‘or which reason the name of ‘le Bouthillier’ was given them. ‘The 4 
ot- @ Cardmal Richtiew was his godfather. A Chevalier of Malta. 





id 2 even from his infancy, he was designed for the profession of aris: 
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but becoming, at the age of ten years, the eldest of his family, 
by the death of his brother, he entered the ecclesiastical state, 
and became the possessor of all the benefices of his deceased 
brother. 

“The Abbot De Rancé was endowed by nature with that elo- 
quence and pathos which are the characteristicks of a great mind; 
and above all he was able to exhort the dying. And surely the 
power of offering consolation to those who are upon the verge of 
the tomb, and of assisting them to relinquish the vanities of the 
world, is no despicable talent, considering how few know how to 
die! The Abbot De Rancé, after the death of his father, at the 
age of 26 years, became possessed of 30 or 40,000 livres yearly 
income, which was a very considerable revenue for that time. 
Young and rich, he united with personal attractions, and those 
of high birth—genius, accomplishments, and courtly manners— 
that charm which may be styled the flower of society—that refin- 
ed raillery which adorned the Grammonts and St. Evremonts. 
With such advantages, it was, indeed, difficult to preserve that 
purity of manners which seems to be the peculiar fruit of misfor- 
tune and obscurity. The Abbot de Rancé then abandoned him- 
self to the delusive vanities with which he was surrounded—he 
was little animated by the spirit of his holy offices; and was fond 
of gaming, hunting, dissipation, and luxury. Some memoirs of 
that time declare that his intimacy with a lady of high rank—an 
intimacy which has been by others delineated in the colours of the 
purest friendship, was founded upon more ardent and less disin- 
terested sentiments. It is certain, that, at the death of the lady, 
celebrated for her beauty and attractions, he shewed the most 
lively and unequalled grief—he wandered in the midst of the 
most solitary woods, shedding torrents of tears, calling aloud 
upon the lady, and addressing his complaints to her as though 
she could have heard them. His despair betrayed him into the 
weakness of imegining that there were methods of invoking the 
dead; but after trying these mysterious arts he was convinced of 
their folly. This state of mind soon brought on an illness which 
had nearly proved fatal. But, on his recovery, his melancholy 
increased. ‘Time, instead of alleviating, augmented the agony 
of his mind—The misfortunes of the Cardinal De Retz, a victim 
to the caprices of fortune; the sudden and unexpected death of 
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Gaston, in the midst of his power—all these circumstances had 
prepared his mind for the conviction of the emptiness of all human 
promises. Disappointed also in the most powerful of human pas- 
sions, he had the courage to resist the seduction of some amiable 
women who endeavoured to engage him again in the pursuit of 
pleasure. At length, the Abbot De Rance, disgusted with the 
w rid, regarded it as one vast tomb. He learned that important 
truth, that God is the only object worthy of the attachment of 
man—that he is our friend and comforter. And his soul being 
entirely absorbed by this one grand idea; he immediately gave up 
his estate, which he bestowed upon the Hotel Dieu and the hospi- 
tal; and resigned the presidency of three Abbeys and two priories, 
which he held ¢in commendam.’ Whilst, however, he thus dispos- 
ed of his benefices, he reserved to himself the Abbey of La 
Trappe, with the intention of residing as its Abbot. Having re- 
tired to Perseigne, he took tne monastick habit, to which he had 
formerly felt an insurmountable repugnance. On the 6th of Jan- 
uary, 1664, he took the vow: and then hastened from Perseigne 
toimmerse himself in the solitude of La ‘Trappe—in which place 
his religious melancholy seemed to be perpetuated. There he 
established the reform he had projected: namely, the observance 
of the rules of St. Benedict in all their primitive purity. We 


will not, however, enter into any account of his labours, or of 


the enmity to which he was exposed. ‘This illustrious recluse 
died at the end of the century.” 

These are the historical outlines, which the poet has chosen 
for his picture, in order to illustrate his position, that piety and 
religion are singularly susceptible of the highest embellishments 
of fancy and passion. From the circumstances, as here related, 
itis not easy to perceive that he has deviated, except that he has 
moulded them into incidents adapted to poetry; and adorned 
them with the grace and beauty of a rich and brilliant imagi- 
nation. 

He seems particularly to excel in sublime images, of which the 
following passage may be cited as an example: 


Such, as fresh terrours mutter round, 
As sheeted lightnings swept the ground, 
And forky flashes through the gloom 
Seem’d opening up a world to come; 
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Such was De Rancé’s impious mood, 

Such accents echo’d through the wood; 
Boldly the smoking waste he trod; 

He spoke of Chance, and mock’d at God. 
It was as though some maddening wretch 
His pointed steel to heaven should stretch; 
Bare to the beliowing cloud his head, 

And bid its lightnings strike him dead. 


They struck him not—for mercy flew 

To sheath the sword which justice drew. 
“But, Ah! yon pointed rocks among, 
What giant figures steal along? 

Sawest thou, De Rancé, as the ray 

Of lightning kind?’d sudden day, 

Its living flashes sudden glance 

Along some carabine or lance? 

There was a hand that grasp’d that steel; 

Tseem’d to see, with hasty wheel, 

A martial troop no eye could count, 
theck their swift steeds, stop, look, dismount, 

And sink yon tangl’d brakes between, 

As though to see and be unseen. 

Grant this be not the bloody glen, 

Where Pirot keeps his robber den; 

And, from the ledges of the rock, 
Springs like the tiger on the flock;— 

For swift, indeed, the traveller’s wing, 
Who ’scapes that tiger’s deadly spring.” 


Thus, Eugene;—and, as yet he spoke, 
Another flash the darkness broke: 
“Hark! is not that the signal word’” 
At once the volleying peal is heard, 
The hissing bullet cuts its way, 

The ruffians spring upon their prey:— 
Will no one stay the crimson flood, 
Of honour’d Eugene’s ebbing blood? 
Willno hand staunch the mortal wound?— 
Alas! he staggers to the ground— 

A robber shuts his stiffen’d eyes, 

And murderers sing his obsequies. 


The poet’s apology for selecting a scene from the superstitious 
darkness of monastick life is well conceived, and eloquently ex- 
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pressed; and forms an impressive conclusion to this short, but 





interesting poem. 


“What, then, the moralist may say-— 

‘And does the superstitious lay 

“Direct the pilgrim to the lap 

“Of bigotry, and dark La Trappe 

“In search of bliss—to sunless towers 
“Where fast and penance waste the hours 
“Which man demands—to Moloch’s throne, 
“To gloomy rites—to men of stone, 

“To the cold cell—and midnight grove, 
“Where ’tis forgot that ‘God is love’ ” 


No, reasoner-—no—perish the lay 
That would the pilgrim lead astray; 
To one sole altar points this hand— 
The altar of my native Jand. 
Church of my sires—my love to thee 
Was nurtur’d with my infancy; 
And now maturer thoughts approve, 
The object of that infant love— 
Link’d to my soul with hooks of steel 
By all I say, and do, and feel— 
By records that refresh my eye 
In the rich page of memory— 
By vlessings at thine altar given— 
By scenes which lift the soul to heaven— 
By monuments which proudly rise 
The trophies of the good and wise— 
By graves, for ever sad and dear, 
Still reeking with my constant tear, 
Where those in honour’d slumber lie, 
Whose deaths have taught me how to die.— 
—And shall I not, with all my powers, 
Watch round thy venerable towers? 
And can I bid the pilgrim flee 
To holier mother than to thee? 
And can I bid him turn his feet, 
From fields with flowers of mercy sweet, 
To gloomy wastes, and chilly cells, 
Where frowning superstition dwells? 
Still—such is truth’s resistless art, 
To heal a lost and broken heart— 
Aid such, tho’ wrapp’d in deep disguise, 
Its sleepless, countless energies — 
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That though De Rance’s erring eye 

Woo’d the dark shade of piety— 

Heard but the thunders of its law— 
Quench’d more than half his love in awe— 
Sweet mercy mark’d that suppliant’s knee, 
Who bow’d too low her smile to see— 

And heard his penitential ~ vayer, 

And made him happy—even there. 


Before we part with this elegant little production of its inge- 
nious and accomplished author, whom we admire for his great 
powers, and esteem for his legitimate piety; we have only to ex- 
press our sorrow, that he should have chosen the measure of 
eight feet, in which to array the sublime efforts of bis muse.— 
He has evidently fettered the bold and expansive flight of 
his imagination; he has broken his images, narrowed his sentiments, 
and enfeebled his conceptions, by so injudicious a choice. As 
far too, as it respects the verse and rhyme, he has imitated Mr. 
Scott; but he brings so chaste a fancy to the task, that he leaves his 
original model far below him, in every quality and feature. To 
the extent of our observation, De Rance is a faultless production, 
containing a vast display of bold and noble genius; replete with 
fire, harmony, tenderness, and eloquence; and what is of more 
precious import, denoting the superiour magnitude of a mind, ca- 
pable of still greater creations, and only waiting an opportunity to 
accomplish wonderful perfection. I. 


THE SIEGE OF CORINTH: A Poem.—And PARISINA: A Poem. By Lord 
Byron, 18mo. p. p. 91—Published by Van Winkle & Wiley, New York, 
1816. ‘ 


Two little poems under the above titles have just issued from 
the American press, from the English editions. Lord Byron 
has now become so distinguished a favourite with the publick, that 
whatever he produces appears with splendour, and is received 
with acclamations of joy. We have known Lord Byron as the 
author of faultless works; of perfection that dazzled and de- 
lighted by its beauty, and of correctness that was unimpaired 
by a blemish. In the péems before us, his genius still glitters 
with fascinating lustre: but it does not maintain a translucid and 
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even flame; it rataer tiashes occasionally with intermissions of 
darkness, like the glories of the sterm, than shines wit) the full 
resplendence of a noontide sun. It is still Lord Byron we be- 
hold; but it is Lord Byron shorn of some of the vigour of his 


imagination, by the lassitude of content, and the fulness of 


e 


fame. 

“The Siege of Corinth” is founded upon an historick event 
of the Turkish arms in 1715; from which the poet has only de- 
viated, in order to introduce a love episode, or rather incident, 
for it constitutes the chief part, if not the most interesting feature 
of the poem. The story is brief and simple. Alp, a Venetian, 
disgusted by the injurious treatment of his country, forsakes the 
cross to embrace the crescent; and revolting from his allegiance, 
joins the army of the ‘Turks to be revenged on his native govern- 
ment. ‘The governour of Corinth had refused him his daughter, 
while yet professing the christian faith. ‘To regain her, as his 
portion of the spoil constitutes his entire hopes, and animates 
hum in the fight. On the evening preceding the battle, she dies: 
and as he is wandering at midnight near the walls of Corinth, 
ter spectre appears to him, and exhorts him to return to the 
church he had forsaken; but he remains obdurate, and the phan- 
iom having predicted his ruin, vanishes from his sight. Alp on 
the succeedng day, is killed by a cannon ball, while engaged in 
ight with her father the governour, from whom he learns the death 
of rancesca. ‘The poem concludes by the governour setting fire 
to atrain that leads to a magazine; the description of which 
forms the most brilliant passage of the book: which we shall 
quote for the satisfaction of the reader: 


So near they came, the nearest stretched 
To grasp the spoil he almost reached, 
When old Minotti’s hand 
Touched with the torch the train— 
Tis fired! 
Spires, vaults, the shrine, the spoil, the slain, 
The turbaned vicfors, the Christian band, 
All that of living or dead remain, 
Hurled on high with the shivered fane, 
In one wild roar expired! 
The shattered town—the walls thrown down- 
59 
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The waves a moment backward bent— 

The hills that shake, although unrent, 
As if an earthquake passed— 

The thousand shapeless thing all driven 

In cloud and flame athwart the heaven, 
By that tremendous blast— 

Proclaimed the desperate conflict o’er 

On that too long afflicted shore: 

Up to the sky like rockets go 

All that mingled there below: 

Many a tall and goodly man, 

Scorched and shrivelled to a span, 

When he fell to earth again 

Like a cinder strewed the plain: 

Down the ashes shower like rain; 

Some fell in the gulf, which received the sprinkles 

With a thousand circling wrinkles; 

Some fell on the shore, but, far away, 

Scattered o’er the isthmus lay; 

Christian or Moslem, which be they? 

Let their mothers see anc say! 

When in cradled rest they lay, 

Aad each nursing mother smil’d 

On the sweet sleep of her child, 

Little deemed she such a day 

Would rend those tender limbs away. 

Not the matron that them bore 

Could discern their offspring more; 

That one moment left no trace 

More of human form or face, 

Save a scattered scalp or bone: 

And down came blazing rafters, strown 

Around, anc many a falling stone 

Deeply dinted in the clay, 

All blackened there and reeking lay. 

All the living things that heard 

That deadly earth shock disappeared: 

The wild birds flew; the wild dogs fled, 

And howling left the unburied dead; 

The camels from their keepers broke; 

The distant steer forsook the yoke— 

The nearer steed plunged o’er the plain, 

And burst his girth, and tore his rein; 

The bull-frog’s note, from out the marsh, 

Deep-mouthed arose, and doubly harsh; 
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The wolves yelled on the caverned hill, 

Where echo rolled in thunder still; 

The jackal’s troop, in gather’d cry, 

Bayed from afar complainingly, 

With a mixed and mournful sound, 

Like crying babe, and beaten hound: 

With sudden wing, and ruffied breast, 

The eagle left his rocky nest, 

And mounted nearer to the sun, 

The clouds beneath him seemed so dun 

Their smoke assailed his startled beak, 

And made him higher soar and shriek— 
Thus was Corinth lost and won! 


In the above passage, words of a similar sound to lay, rhyme 
nine times, which produces a very inelegant monotony. This is 
an essential defect in the eight syllable measure, which requires 
so frequent a recurrence of rhyme, that it often destroys the har- 
mony of the verse, as well as tires the ear by the perpetual jin- 
cle. ‘The more we observe the use of this measure, the more 
thoroughly are we convinced of its inelegance; and experience 
proves that it tends to throw every production into obscurity, in 
which it obtains. ‘The irregularity of his verse, is also a blemish 
iat takes away much of the beauty of the poem: and shows 
Lord Byron to be at last not impregnable to the fashionable fol- 
lies of the day. Where “caprice wantons without control,” 
taste and beauty will languish, suffer and decay. On classick 
ground we always thrice hail our inimitable bard; Greece always 
teems with pleasing associations to us, aud incomparable beauties 
tohim; and we can only regret, that in his choice of a measure, 
he was not equally classick as in the selection of his subject. 
He has many felicities of expression peculiar to himself. Brief 
breathing time is one in particular, that afforded us much pleasure, 
and brought the genius of Shakespeare full before us, arrayed in 
all his native majesty. Had not our titled bard caught some of 
those very vices of the time, which he so poignantly ridicules in 
lis satirical poem, we should have thought better of the indepen- 
dency of his genius, and reposed with confidence on the purity 
of his taste. 

“Parisina,”? is a pretty little poem, disfigured by some ‘a! 
lectation of sluxuiarity, and pucriiity of expression. It is found 
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ed on the following event, related in Gibbon’s “antiquities of th ¢ 
house of Brunswick,” as the poetinforms us. “Under the reign, 
of Nicholas III. Ferrara was polluted with a domestick tragedy. 
By the testimony of an attendant, and his own observation, the 
Marquis of Este discovered the incestuous loves of his wife Par- 
isina, and Hugo his bastard son, a beautiful and valiant youth. 
They were beheaded in the castle by the sentence of a father and 
husband, who published his shame, and survived their execution. 
He was unfortunate, if they were guilty; if they were innocent, 
he was still more unfortunate: nor is there any possible situation 
in which I can sincerely approve the last act of the justice of a 
parent.” 

There appears to us a great degree of puerility in this stanza, 
which approaches near to the art of sinking. 


The convent bells are ringing, 
But mournfully and slow; 
In the grey square turret swinging, 
With a deep sound, to and fro. 
Heavily to the heart they go! 
Hark! the hymn is singing— 
The song for the dead below, 
Or the living who shortly shall be so! 


Masters Coleridge and Cottle could surely equal this. The 
poem, however, abounds with vigorous lines and poetick imagery, 
tender sentiment and glowing description; yet he who reads it 
twice in his life time, will be prompted by other motives than 
those of renewed pleasure, and recollected gratification; it will 
satisfy always by one perusal. 

To test Lord Byron’s powers, however, by these trifles, would 
be highly ungenerous. They are obviously the mere sport and play 
of his fancy, to recreate an idle moment. Yet he should remember, 
that it is dangerous for distinguished characters, to trifle too 
much; he may bring ridicule on his levities, and taint the publick 
taste in the volatile riots of his merriment. N. 
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OF THE PRESENT STATE OF POLITE LEARNING, 


( Continued from page 507. ) 


— 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Of Metaphysicks and Theology. 


Were not the example somewhat dangerous, | should boldly 
allege, the great prevalence, and penderous magnitude of ‘The- 
vlogical learning, as an infallible symptom of a declining state 
of letters and of taste. In doing this, however, | should avoid 
the insidious manner of philosophical infidelity; and solemnly 
disclaim the belief, that the influence of religion etther enervates 
the mind, or chills the fancy. It is pernicious to learning, only 
as it divides attention to many frivolous points of pious disputa- 
tion, not fundamentally affecting the doctrines of christianity, or 


chiefly connected with moral conduct. Such is the character of 


the fashionable writings on religion: which only produce a useless 
expense of intellectual vigour, and give a captious direction to 
literary taste; while they neither beget reformation from vice, 
hor impress devotion to heaven.—What a wonderful distance be- 
tween the learning of a Hooker and the rhapsodies of a -Vewton. 

Although religion is naturally incorporated with the mind, yet 
the object of worship, and the attributes of deity, are fixed 
and unalterable. We may, and we do differ, without end, in 
the forms of devotion; but those who believe in the Gospel, can- 
hot invent a new creed, or improve upon the oldone. Upon the 
former, it is vain to argue. and pernicious to prescribe; and 
the latter forbids and defies the suggestions of reason. The his- 
tory of religion is complete; its evidences are explored, and its 
beauties are displayed. In what manner, then, can theological 


Writings of the prevailing mecnitude, influence the polite learn- 
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ing of the age? Religion fixes bounds to the imagination; and the 
inventive powers must forsake a subject, which only requires 
the presence of conviction. Literature is no longer exclusively 
confined to the clergy; and while we remember with gratitude the 
accidental preservation of Learning in the monasteries of the 
middle ages, we are more disposed to reverence the genius and 
erudition, which are contained in the pale of the modern church, 
It is to win this genius and learning, from the controversial w. it- 
ings of their profession, to the more substantial service of polite 
letters, that we have ventured to touch upon so invidious a topick. 
It is to the labours of this profession, that polite learning is al- 
ready indebted, for many of the brightest jewels, that embellish 
it with beauty, and enrich it withtreasures. And it will depend 
upon their decision, whether theology is to be more heavily en- 
cumbered with needless comments, or polite learning to derive 
new lustre, from the exercise of their genius, and the aid of their 
acquirements. 

In the science of Metaphysicks, the futile refinements of 
Stewart, one of the first philosophers of the age, either afford a 
deplorable symptom of depravation, or a convincing proof, that 
to proceed further in intellectual knowledge is not possible. His 
first productions on the mind, were replete with improvements, 
and fruitful in instruction. Bat in his last, he has corrected few 
errours, and added no fresh discoveries to the excellence of the 
science. His treatise on the sublime and beautiful, is more re- 
fined than rational, and more subtle than instructive. There 
must be a limit to the solution of our feelings. and the explication 
of our thoughts. When obscurity and confusion overtake our 
inquiries, that limit is not very remote; and it is time to desist 
from a research into impenetrable phenomena. Although the 
powers of Stewart will always appear great, yet when his labours 
are compared with the productions of Locke, Berkeley, Hume. 
and Reid, an obvious diminution in solid science, and practical 
truth, is observable. Can there be a more certain symptom of 
the commencement of decay? 

It may be remarked universally, that, when labour and ingen'- 
ty are driven for occupation, to evanescent forms, delicate dis 
tinctions, and subtle principles, neither obvious nor reasonable 
neither practicable nor beautiful, the era of literary declines 
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is rapidly approaching. Sucha direction of ingenuity, resembles 
in its object, that superfluity of toil, which produces trivial lux- 
uries, and contemptible elegance. Yet the refinements of inge- 
nuity are never pernicious in themselves, for they always amuse 
the fancy, and divert the mind, But there is danger, lest we 
should fall from refinement to confusion, from confusion to de- 
generacy, and from degeneracy to darkness. Such is the easy 
process of decay, and the gradual influence of corruption. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


The present state of the Fine Arts.—Symptoms of Decline in the 
Drama. 


Unequivocal tokens of decline, are perceptible in many other 
departments of science and art. The stage exhibits a deplorable 
example of this degeneracy. Instead of the classick productions 
of former times, the idle are amused, and the judicious are dis- 
gusted, by the exhibition of wild beasts, and the representation 
of contemptible puerilities. Shakespeare, Johnson, Massinger, 
and Otway, are seldom obtruded upon the publick attention. 
Such an affront to the taste of the times, would scarcely pass 
unpunished; and the capricious indignation of a misjudging audi- 
ence, might be tempted to hiss the more discerning actors from the 
stage. If this was abstained from, as too violent, the more leni- 
ent, but more oppressive punishment, of empty houses, would 
assuredly be inflicted. The stage is an important adjunct to 
polite learning: being the only profitable medium by which dra 
matick poetry can be imparted to the publick; and genius depends 
on the success of its productions, and the purity of the popular 
taste, for the direction it may take, and the excellence, or de- 
lormity of its works. From the present state of the stage, it is 
easy to anticipate the degeneracy of the drama. 

Of dramatick poetry, since the year seventeen hundred and 
lifty, it cannot be affirmed, that any splendour of excellence, has 
distinguished its progress. Fruitful beyond precedent in the num- 
der of our plays, the age has been as singularly deficient, in their 
*xcellence; and even the fecundity of the Muse, proves us 
suilty of absurdity, ifnot insensible to perfection. If, therefere, 
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it required nothing more to constitute taste and genius, than the 
numberless works that already encumber the stage, we should 
certainly possess them inan exuberant measure. But unhappily for 
dulness, and fortunately for learning, superiour beauties are re- 
quired for the attainment of a superiour character — Pleasure is 
always in proportion to toil; and honour to exertion. With the 
exception of Goldsimiti, Cumberland, Murphy, Sheridan, and 
Tobin, the path of dramatick poetry presents a spectacle of bar- 
renness, never surpassed, and paintul to behold. 


“Now to the drama turn—Oh! motly sight! 
“What precious scenes the wondering eyes invite! 
“Puns, and a prince within a barrel pent, 

“And Dibdin’s nonsense yields complete content. 
“Tho’ now, thank heaven! the Rosciomania’s o’er 
“And full grown actors are endured once more; 
“Yet, what avails their vain attempts to please, 
“While British criticks sufler scenes like these?” 


“Who but must mourn, while these are all the rage, 

“The degradation of our vaunted stage? 

‘Heavens! is all sense of shame, and talent gone? 

“Have we no living bard of merit?—none?”’ 

“Oh! Sheridan, if ought can move thy pen, 

“Let Comedy resume her throne again, 

““Abjure the mummery of German schools, 

“Leave new Pizarros to translating fools; 

“Give as thy last memorial to the age, 

“One classick drama, and reform the stage.” 
English Bards, &c. p. 45-6, 


In the faithfulness of representation, however, great powers 
have often been displayed by the actors. In Garrick, Cooke, 
and Kemble, we are struck with wonder. and inspired with de- 
light, by a natural imitation of the most difficult characters, aud 
complicated passions, through all their mazes, and modifications. 
In the personation of these, neither vast conception, nor versatile 
genius has been wanting. And if we give immortality to the 
poet who created the play: we surely cannot refuse praise to those, 
who imbody the poet’s conceptions, and give life and vigour to 
his visionary forms. If Garrick kept the world in pleasure, and 
“his death eclipsed the gavety of nations.” the decree of such ex- 
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cellence, must add to the felicity, or abridge the comforts of life, 
as it sinks to mediocrity, or rises to splendour. 

Analogy and experience can alone pronounce, whether a per- 
fect state of the fine arts be favourable or adverse to polite learn- 
ing. Can they be indifferent in their influence? It is certain, that 
they will flourish when taste is depraved, genius perverted, and 
literature extinct. So far they are independent of nobler attain- 
ments. Butdothey flourish most, when the career of letters is 
most brilliant and auspicious? This must prove their connexion 
with intellectual vigour, or their independence of science and 
genius. If the latter be the truth, their excellence will prove per- 
nicious to the nobler branches of elegant literature; for the time 
they consume, the attention they engross, and the wealth they 
absorb, might be directed to a purpose, more pleasing, rational 
and exalted. 

To a vivid imagination, and warm feelings, the breathing 
image of the canvass, or the chisel, is a source of delight, anda 
channel for instruction. ‘The fine arts stand in the portals of life, 
as the prompters of knowledge. It is from antiquity we derive 
our chief treasures in painting and sculpture. How many, who 
are wholly ignorant of Greece and Rome, contemplate her yet 
living productions with stupid amazement? The pleasures of 
sense are irresistible. For the first time, they are curious to 
know the nature of the painting, or the original of the statue on 
which they gaze with senseless rapture. The subject of the for- 
mer is perhaps a scene in the Iliad, and they fly to peruse the 
beauties of Homer; the object of the latter may be the Venus de 
Medicis, and they are at once directed to the sublimest genius of 
Greece, and the restorers of learning in Italy. Such is the easy 
stage of pleasing instruction; and without indulging in extrava- 
gant pictures, I can fancy the bosom of genius, first kindled by 
the sight of a statue or a painting, to attempt perfection, and ac- 
quire immortality. 

The fine arts, therefore, are the handmaids of elegant learn- 
ing, and the auxiliaries of a correct taste. But they often 
cease to produce this impression by outliving genius and taste, 
after whose death, they stand cold and unaffecting monuments of 
decayed greatness, and forgotten perfection. In such an age 
their influence is limited to the character ef him, who pretends 
60 
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to judge; and they amuse the eye, instead of exciting the mind. 
The opulence, leisure, and idleness of the community, procure 
them celebrity. The man of fortune patronises and rewards 
“the artist, because it rescues his stupidity from the stigma of dul- 
ness: ami the artist often stoops to the taste of the times, to pur- 
chase independence. In such an age, it is most probable, that 
ihe patron is either a vain coxcomb, or a superficial upstart: an 
idle sensualist, or a stupid pedagogue. May this age be remote 
from our own! 

At present, the arts flourish in the highest splendour in Great 
Britain and Europe; while they have hardly begun to exist in our 
own country. Here, then, a clear path invites the successful en- 
terprise of genius to ascend to the summit of beauty, sublimity, 
and renown. Their perfection is not yet so stupendous, as to 
fling obstacles in the way of ambition; and if we are destined to 
excel in any thing, it will perhaps be in painting and sculpture. 

I conclude, from the foregoing inquiry, that the fine arts are not 
naturally connected with polite learning; but while the latter 
prevails, they influence and advance it. ‘They seem to rise to- 
gether; but the arts survive, when the other is extinct. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to see them flourish, when elegant litera- 
ture is on the decline. 


CHAPTER XX. 
Appearances of decay in the English Language. 


[x judging of the decline of a language, much difference of 
opinion will naturally prevail. What some may consider as 
symptoms of decay, others will esteem as signs of improvement; 
and the difference between extension and corruption will be lost 
in variety of opinion, and discordant judgments. Our only ap- 
peal, therefore, must be to principles of taste and rules of gram- 
mar, and the experience of ancient languages. must teach us the 
limits of improvement, and admonish us of the danger of depra- 
vation. 

Some symptoms of degeneracy may already be observed to 
cloud the brightness of our native tongue. From a standard ex- 
cellence of varied energy, and incomparable beauty, it has sunk 
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to trifling elegance, and swelled into barbarous refinement. A 
love of novelty, and an affectation of learning, have prostrated the 
barriers that obstructed capricious innovation, and exploded the 
solid principles that regulated the formation, and guided the adop- 
tion, of new words, and exotick phrases. Pursuing this phantom 
of imaginary excellence, the majestick purity and vigorous siin- 
plicity of our language, have been tainted by barbarisms, and ob- 
scured by an endless adoption of foreign words. 

Of an abuse, so vital in its consequer ces to polite learning, too 
much cannot be said in reprobation. A corruption that wears 
the appearance of beauty, copiousness and invention, propagates 
its own diffusion, by the opinion of its advantages. Little re- 
gard, therefore, is paid by the herd of writers, to the censure 
and expostulation of the noblest criticks; and the efforts of the 
latter, instead of arresting the career of innovation, seem only 
tohasten the consummation of its depravement. Yet this insen- 
sibility to criticism, may spring more from ignorance of mischiel, 
tian boldness of invention; and many a classick scholar may 
be guilty of corrupting his vernacular idiom, who would blush at 
iis temerity, and repent of his guilt, if familiar with the learn- 
ing of Campbell, the taste of Blair, and the purity of Johnson. 

The French language is a fruitful source of this degeneracy. 
The eloquence of their fine writers is apt to captivate the fancy 
of an English scholar, and the beauty, emphasis, and expression 
of many of their words, seduce us to imitate and adopt them. 
In order, however, to give a full illustration of so important a 
subject, I shall cite the authority of Dr. Campbell, one of the 
first verbal criticks of the age. Discoursing on the three sources 
of barbarism in language, he makes these conclusive olbserva- 
tions in respect to the French: 

“First, it ought to be remembered, that the rules of pronun 
‘ciation and orthography in French, are so different from those 
“which obtain in English, that the far greater part of the French 
“words lately introduced, constitute so many anomalies with us, 
“which by loading the grammatical rules with exceptions, greatly 
“corrupt the simplicity and regularity of our tongue.” 

“Nor is this the only way in which they corrupt its simplicity; 


“let it be observed further, that one of the principal beauties of 


“any language, and the most essential to simplicity, results from 
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“this: that a few plain and primitive words called roots, have, by 
‘can analogy which hath insensibly established itself, given rise to 
‘san infinite number of derivative and compound words, between 
‘which and the primitive, and between the former and their con. 
«sjugates, there is a resemblance in sense, corresponding to that 
‘which there is in sound. Hence it will happen. that a word 
‘may be very emphatical in the language to which it owes its 
“birth, arising from the light that is reflected on it, by the other 
“words of the same etymology; which when it is transplanted 
‘into another language, loses its emphasis entirely.” 

Thus it appears why, and in what manner, foreign words un- 
necessarily introduced into our tongue, corrupt its purity, de- 
stroy its simplicity, and enfeeble its strength. 

But Dr. Campbell, pursuing his train of reasoning, in a highly 
eloquent manner, addresses this effectual persuasive to his 
readers. His argument will be allowed conclusive by every 
intelligent reader; and to the impressive force of the example, 
every classick mind will bow in submission. 

“But the patrons of this practice,” he continues, “will pro- 
‘“bably plead, that as the French is the finer language, ours must 
‘certainly be improved by the mixture. Into the truth of the 
‘chypothesis from which they argue, I shall not new inquire. It 
“sufficeth for my present purpose to observe, that the conse- 
“quence is not logical, though the plea were just. A liquor pro- 
“duced by the mixture of two liquors of different qualities, will 
‘often prove worse than either. The Greek is, doubtless, a 
«language much superiour in richness, harmeny, and variety, to 
‘the Latin; yet, by an affectation in the Romans of Greek words 
‘and idioms, (like the passion of the English for whatever is im- 
“ported from France) as much, perhaps, as by any thing, the 
‘Latin was not only vitiated. but lost almost entirely, in a few 
“centuries, that beauty and majesty, which we discover in the 
‘writings of the Augustan age. On the contrary, nothing con- 
“tributed more to the preservation of the Greek tongue in ifs 
‘‘native purity, for such an amazing number of centuries, unex- 
“ampled in the history of any other language, than the contempt 
“they had of this practice. It was in consequence of this con- 
“tempt, that they were the first who branded a foreign term, in 
‘any of their writers, with the odious name of barbarism.”’* 


*VPhil. Rhetorick, Book 2, Sec. 1. 
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Such are the excellent observations of the first critick of the 
age, on the introduction of foreign terms, and the necessary de- 
pravation that flows from so injudicious a practice. Were it 
consonant with the extent of this treatise, I should cite his 
remarks on the magnitude of the mischief, which this habit has 
already caused. But this I am forced to forego; and shall merely 
remark, that the purity of our tongue is polluted, without hav- 
ing its copiousness enlarged. 

At the time of Milton and Shakespeare, our diction was per- 
fect. It was nervous, manly, sweet, and harmonious; it tasted 
rich of the soil of nature; and carried on its face, a sublime 
force, and a masculine beauty. If we peruse King Lear, or 
Samson Agonistes, we perceive with delight, the uncommon ma- 
jesty, and sweet simplicity of our language. We relish its 
raciness, and naturally contrast it with our present refinement 
and barbarism. The productions of the present day cloy on the 
mind, and become distasteful; and we fly with alacrity and plea- 
sure, to older and purer diction. The former, the man of taste 
peruses as a task, compared with his delight of classick excel- 
lence; he feels their want of natural flavour, which all their 
polish, elegance and refinement, cannot compensate. 

Shall I venture to touch upon a national prejudice, that betrays 
both a want of taste, and a contempt of reason; and which as 
long as it obtains, must make us despair of perfection? Our va- 
nity must indeed be morbid, even to corruption, and our merit. 
amall even to contempt, if we shrink from a scrutiny of errour, 
or pertinaciously adhere to a known prejudice. If foreign criti- 
cism has villified our abilities, and illiberal passion stigmatized 
us with dulness, let us not cherish defects, because suggested by 
those, who have defamed us. It is nobler to confess faults, wher 
they exist, and by correcting them, remove every apology for 
future aspersion. 

It will be perceived at a glance, that I allude to the Edinburgh 
criticks in the above remarks; a set of writers whose name car- 
ries no terrour in its sound to ourears. If they are endued w ith 
ability, which must always exact reverence, they are also in- 
flamed by passion, which must ever be despised. Their judg- 
ments may be generally correct, but their prejudices often lead 
them wrong. They seem sometimes in the plenitude of their 
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power, to act with the despotick caprice of ambitious rulers; 
they proscribe those guiltless of crime, and applaud bad Writing 
merely to witness the force of their opinion, and exult in the ex- 
tent of their influence. This is an arrogance of ability which to 
tolerate, would sink mankind in mental servitude. To repro- 
bate it, must necessarily provoke their virulent abuse, and ex- 
cite their indiscriminate censure. But it is better to condemn 
their prejudice through every danger, than suffer their arbitrery 
criticism to extend to the inhibition of all unprivileged opinions, 
and fresh created sentiment. In applying to them the follow- 
ing lines of an injured satirist, [ could wish to soften their se- 
verity to the moderation of justice; but if we reduce poetry to 
prose, the truth will scarcely be aggravated by the resentment 
of the writer, who describes them, 








**A coward brood which mangle as they prey, 

“By hellish instinct, all that cross their way: 
“Aged or young, the living or the dead, 

“No mercy find, these harpies must be fed. 

“Why do the injured unresisting yield, 

“The calm possession of their native field? 

**Why tamely thus, before their fangs retreat, 

“Nor hunt the bloodhounds back to arntaur’s seat?” 


‘Yo return, however, to the native defect, that excited this di- 
gression. It is certain, that most of our writers of every de- 
scription, have been guilty of corrupting our language by the in- 
troduction of foreign terms, and by departing from the known 
analogy of our tongue, in forming derivative words from their 
primitives. No author has been more culpable in this respect, 
than Barlow; and his want of excellence, and of popularity, stands 
as a lasting monument to warn the innovator of his fate. 

There is a period in every language, when its beauty, strength 


and variety, its simplicity, grandeur and copiousness, are perfect 
and complete; when no addition can iiaprove, and when every 
diminution must deform and impair it. It was at such a period 
that the Grecian republick expired, and bequeathed to posterity 
the rich lecacy of her incomparable productions. It was shortly 
after this eva of her brightness, that Rome became crippled, and 
fell like the columns of her temples, venerable though prostrate, 
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and splendid in her ruins; and left us as her immortal part, her 
best glory, in her Augustan literature. Had those empires tlour- 
ished longer; had they become richer, more refined, and more 
powerful, their different languages could never have surpassed 
the lustre, in which they have devolved to us: but they might 
aad probabiy would have grown corrupt, barbarous and inelegant, 
as they have done in a greater degree, amidst the conflicts of na- 
tions anc the convuisions of time. 

Such, in the English language, I conceive, to have been that 
era su Cloqueitly mentioned by Dr. Johnson: “Our language,” 
says he, *for almost a century, has, by the concurrence of many 
causes, been gradually departing from its original Teutonick 
character, and deviating towards a Gallick structure and 
piraseviugy, trom which it ought to be our endeavour to recal it, 
by making our ancient volumes the groundwork of style, admitting 
among the additions of later times, only such as may supply 
real deficiencies, such as are readily adopted by the genius of 
our tongue, and incorporate easily with our native idioms. 

“But as every language has a time of rudeness antecedent to 
perfection, as well as of false refinement and declension, I have 
been cautious lest my zeal for antiquity might drive me into 
times too remote, and crowd my book with words now no longer 
understood. I have fixed Sidney’s work for the boundary, be- 
yond which I make few excursions. From the authors which 
rose in the time of Elizabeth, a speech might be formed adequate 
to all the purposes of use and elegance. If the language and 
theology were extracted from Hooker and the translation of the 
Bible; the terms of natural knowledge from Bacon; the phrases 
of policy, war, and navigation from Raleigh; the dialect of 
poetry and fiction from Spencer and Sidney; and the diction of 
common life from Shakespeare, few ideas would be lost to man- 
kind, for want of English words, in which they might be ex- 
pressed,”** 

Since the time of Johnson, barbarism and corruption have 
flowed in unon our native tongue, in copious streams; and none 
can attempt to retrieve its purity without incurring the ampu- 
tation of arrogance and prejudice. Still it is to be hoped, that 


* Preface to his Dictionarr. 
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—— 
the decay of our classick diction, which et present stands as a 
conspicuous symptom of decline in polite learning, will yet be 
arrested by a hand, nerved by genius, and directed by taste; and 
that it will finally be retrieved to its pristine vigour, beauty, and 
simplicity. S. 

( To be continued. ) 
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Derived from Authentick sources. 






(Continued from page 418.) 






As his translation of Homer was daily becoming more in- 
proved, he grew more confident of complete success; and was 
pleased with a prospect of excellence, a ter innumerable re- : 
visals, alterations and difficulties. On the subject of attaining 
to the simplicity of his original, there are some observations in 
a letter to Lady Hesketh, which well deserve to be quoted, as 

they exhibit the misconceptions to which the highest minds are 
liable, and point out the gradual progress, which even genius 

and sedulity make, towards the pinnacle of truth, and the bor- 
ders of perfection. 

“To say the truth, he remarks, I have no fears now about the 
“success of my translation, though in time past I have had 
«many. I knew there was a style somewhere, could I but find 
«it, in which Homer ought to be rendered, and which alone 
“would suit him. Tong time I blundered about it, ere I could 
“attain to any decided judgment on the matter: at first 1 was 
“betrayed, by a desire of accommodating my language to the 
“simplicity of his, into much of the quaintness that belonged 
“to our writers of the fifteenth century. In the course of many 
“revisals I have delivered myself from this evil, I believe, en- 
“tirely; but I have done it slowly, and as a man separates him- 
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‘self from his mistress, when he is going to marry. I had so 
“strong a predilection in favour of this style, at first, that 1 was 
‘crazed to find that others were not as much enamoured with 
“it as myself. At every passage of that sort which I oblite- 
“rated, I groaned bitterly, and said to myself, I am spoiling my 
“work to please those who have no taste for the simple graces 
‘of antiquity. But in measure, as I adopted a more modern 
“phraseology, I became a convert to their opinions and in the 
‘last revisal, which I am now making, am not sensible of hav- 
“ing spared a single expression of the obsolete kind. I see my 
«work so much improved oy this alteration, t..t IT am filled 
‘swith wonder at my own backwardness to assent to the neces- 
“sity of it; and the more when I consider t.at Milton, with 
“whose manner I account myself intimately ac.ucinted, is 
“never quaint. never twangs through the nose, but is every where 
“grand and elegant, witiout resorting to musty «i tquity for 
“his beauties. On the contvary, he took a long stride forward, 
“left the language of his own day tar behind him, and antici- 
“pated the expressions of a century yet to come.” 

The errour of Cowper, as to what constitutes simplicity, was 
not singular, gross, or egregious. It has too often been sup- 
posed to be a concomitant of ignorance, rudeness and barbarity; 
but those who have thought so, only continued in this opinion, 
as Cowper did, till they became acquainted with simplicity 
herself; who, instead of being an attendant on barbarity and 
ignorance, is the constant follower, and chief attendant of per- 
fection. All savage nations are devoid of simplicity in language; 
and express their conceptions in the most tedious manner, and 
analogous phraseology. And it is natural to imagine, that excel- 
lence of style and perspicuity of diction, in all languages, 
would rather attend its advancement to age, tian be a concon- 
tant of its earlier gradations. Of the truth of this, the history 
of English Literature, as well as that of France and Italy, are 
conspicuous proofs, 

That simplicity resides in all that is ancient, is an illusive no- 
tion that seems to proceed from our own conviction, given us by 
experience, that we are ourselves, very sophisticated, precise 
and affected. And as the rudeness of a quaint style seems to 
have been produced without any effort, because it is unpolished, 
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we are willing to attribute a higher degree of simplicity to them, 
than we can ourselves boast of. This is the effect of our igno- 
rance respecting the labour which our ancestors employed, in 
the production of rudeness. Like the language of people in low 
life, their harsness and vulgarity seem natural, but the polite 
and accomplished diction of the reigning age, like the phrase- 
ology of persons in higher circles of society, flows with as little 
effort, as that of more barbarous times. This will ap: ear still 
more obvious, when it is remembered, how often we mistake the 
manners of the affected vulgar for the pure effusions of simpli- 
city. 

His cousin, Mr. Johnson, in the summer of 1790, intended te 
cheer him by a visit; and Cowper being a descendant by tle mo- 
ther’s side, of the celebrated Dr. Donne, the poet, whose immor- 
tality Pope has preserved, he wrote to Mr. Johnson to bring the 
Book of the Poet along with him, as he had not seen it for many 
years. Cowper might probably fancy, that he possessed an here- 
ditary title to the Laurel crown, devolved to him from his fore- 
father. 

In this manner the year 1790 passed, without any important 
occurrence at Weston, or elsewhere, which could affect Cowper. 
Some joy he experienced, by his cousin John Johnson, Esq. hav- 
ing now married; and he likewise felt some sorrow, to perceive 
the health of his ancient friend and companion, Mrs. Unwin, be- 
gin to be painfully impaired. Cowper, however, only complain« 
ed of occasional low spirits, but of no serious despondency of 
mind, or even slight infirmity of body. 

To the publication of his English Homer, he had hopes of 
patronage in 1791, from the Universities both of Cambridge and 
of Oxford. Of that of the former, he was always certain from 
the beginning of his labours; but of the latter he was’ dubious 
till he was bid to expect it, from the active friendship of his 
estimable neighbour, Mr. Throckmorton, who had written in 
Cowper’s favour to a person of considerable influence and com- 
manding power at Oxford. Yet this attempt to advance his in- 
terest, proved unsuccessful in the end. The Oxonians were not 
to be moved to impart a portion of that munificent patronage, 
which they so bountifully received themselves. Cambridge, 
however, was exceedingly liberal, which in some measure com- 
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pen ted for the coolness of Oxford, where the application ot 
his friends was met by the answer, « That they subscribe to 
nothing.” Notwithstanding this repulse, he obtained in all five 
huudred subserivers. 

A complete translation of Homer was published in the July of 
this year, in two quarto volumes. The first, containing the 
Iliad. 'e inscribed to his noble relation, Earl Cowper; the second, 
in which was the Odyssey, to the Dowager Countess Spencer, 
bot persons whom he loved and esteemed. 

On this work he had spent five years of intense application 
and arduous toil; and nearly five years more, in its occasional 
improvement and revision. His purpose being to produce a 
translation in blank verse, distinguished for the fire, spirit and 
simplicity of the original; that should be free yet faithful, sweet 
yet nervous, and tuough graceful majestick and sublime, yet 
plain, elegant, and chaste. 

Although Cowper had achieved more than any of his fellow 
lavourers in the same task, considering his rejection of rhyme 
for blank verse, yet his translation neither entirely pleased him- 
self, nor gratified his readers. And we afterwards find him be- 
stowing so much pains upon the revision of his work, as to pro- 
duce almost a new translation. He could not, however, accom- 
plish what the language would not allow him. He could not 
attain to the expression of the Greek, in the English idiom: an 
expression which no other language equally possesses. 

[tis said, and the slightest reflection would inform us of tbe 
fact, that the highest benefit and most precious reward, that 
Cowper derived from his translation of Homer, was a happy 
Serenity of mind, which promoted the wholesome vigour of his 
body. 

Faculties so active as our Poet’s, required to be wholly en- 
grossed by unceasing employment, to render him cheerful and 
contented; and to prevent their acuteness and vigour from prey- 
ing on himself, by the potency of fancy operating on too close a 
scrutiny of human life, and too intense a meditation en his 
own condition. ‘Thus forming unreal evils from unalterable im- 
perfection. Such occupation, was also made more necessary to 
Cowper, by his morbid sensibility being conjoined to vast ambi- 
bition; upon the least frustration of which, reflection will al 
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ways intently dwell with gloomy delight, although attended with 
an exacerbation of misery, and an aggravation of disappointment. 
To this Cowper must always have been lamentably prone; for he 
never seems to have thought his success at all adequate to satisfy 
his ambition; and even in the latter part of his years, he still 
continued to deplore the undistinguished career of his useless } 
existence! 

Nor shall we wonder at this, when we consider, that so com- | 
pletely was he buried in obscurity the best part of his life, that | 
when he perused Boswell’s, and Sir John Hawkins’ Life of 


Jobnson, he commended them in a letter to a friend, as com- | 
posing a perfect history of the Literature of the age; and strong- 
ly expresses the pleasure they afforded him, by the noveity | 
of every event they record. Yet could that be a complete his- 
tory of the Literature of the age, which does not contain a syl- 
lable of Cowper? Or only a syllable, which utterly condemns | ’ 
his version of the Greek Bard! 

The translation of Homer, while it gave him full employment I 
for many years, likewise contributed to add to his felicity, by the : 
extension ef his renown, and the gratification of his ambition. | 
For so capricious is fame, that those whom she has once borne t 
upon her wings through many ages, she not only never allows to 
fall, imi also carries in her flight, all the attendants they may ; g 
accidentally gatier i their voyage through time; as if being 
merely associated with an illustrious name, was sufficient to en- € 
tit:e us to applause and veneration. | 

‘There is, however, some degree of reason in the conduct of t 
this celestial, but capricious character, as it relates to an inge- ¢ 
nivus and accomplished translator, who can put his original into : 1 
another language, and retain ail its excellent qualities, and | F 
essential beauties, unimpaired in magnitude and splendour. To 
do which he must be endue:d with some conformity of mind and k 
powers, to the author of tie original work; that he may not ¢ 
destroy the sublimity of his notions, deface the beauty of his t 
imaves. or enfeeble the vigour of his conceptions. He must, \ 
therefore, possess an equal genius. p 

From this experience of the salutary effects of perpetual em- § 
ployment, Cowper was wise enough to prefit. Tie now saw him- c 
seli without occupation, and was determined not to permit his P 
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powers to languish in fruitless indolence, and painful vacuity, 
while their exercise would procure him honour and renown, 
health and happiness. 

To look around him, therefore, for some laudable object suited 
to literary ambition, was wise; but he had not to look far. John- 
son, his Bookseller, had formerly accepted, but not purchased 
his Poems; and as the gift had proved profitable, he was willing 
avain to trade with so liberal an author. Covetousness, how- 
ever, is not ascribed to Johnson; on the contrary he highly dis- 
tinguished himself for his liberality. He had published Cowper’s 
works, without paying for the copy, and at his own hazard, be- 
fore Cowper was known as a Poet; and his fame was heightened 
and diffused by the enterprise of the Bookseller. Cowper’s mo- 
desty would not permit him to demand any thing for the copy; 
and Johnson saw no reason to suppose him a genius, till the 
world had proclaimed him such. 

Having received great emolument from their sale, Johnson was 
now willing to relinquish his claim to the property of the Poems, 
as well as to present Cowper witli a considerable sum of money. 
But the poet declined the former offer, of his restoring the copy- 
right, though he accepted the latter from the liberal Bookseller. 
After this singular struggle between two just men, mutual esteem 
seems to have followed mutual generosity. 

Johnson proposed to Cowper, to become the editor of an enlarg- 
ed impression of Milton’s Works, with which he readily com- 
plied. He engaged to translate the latin and Italian poetry of 
the sublime bard; to furnish annotations for all his productions; 
correct the text, and select valuable notes from other commenta- 
tors. How he preceeded in this undertaking will hereafter be 
seen. 

It was about this time that his Biographer, Hayley, became 
known to him. Their acquaintance happened in a manner very 
common to authors. It was through the medium of their works 
that they approached one another. Mr. Hayley was employed in 
writing a life of Milton: and as there was but a whisper of Cow- 
per’s project, and a whisper is enough for the publick, misrepre- 
sentation was busy in preparing the two authors for a literary 
combat. The newspapers represented Hayley as intending to 
dispute the prize with the poet. Hayley, upon this. became alarm- 
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ES 
ed for his reputation, and “immediately wrote to him on the sub- 
«ject; and our correspondence, he continues, soon enceared us to 
“each other in no common degree.” Cowper maintained a cor. 
dial friendship with him ever after. 

Cowper had no acquaintances, who were not likewise his 
friends. It seems to have been his peculiar felicity to convert all 
who approached him into friends, and nove ever appears to have 
left him as an enemy: a felicity of higher value than the fame of 
learning, and a charm more precious in our estimation than the 
talisman whose touch converted every object to gold. 

By what means he acquired so happy an art, it is not so dif_i- 
cult to ascertain, as it will be found arduous to practise. His af- 
fections and his mind were naturally formed for love, and the 
amiable sweetness of his temper, seemed a natural consequence 
of his harmonious system. Although his life was pure, and his 
morals rigid, yet they never deprived him of a friend, because 
his sequestered situation made him personally known to compa- 
ratively few, and of easy access only to the virtuous. To make all 
love him, therefore, was not difficult; for per!.aps none broke upon 
his quiet, who were not formed by literature or religion to esteem, 
and did not previously desire to regard him with affection. 

This at least was the case with the Reverend Mr. Hurdis, 
author of a Poem called the “Village Curate;” who in March 1791, 
addressed a letter to Cowper, with a proffer of his service towards 
the success of his Homer; which although now rendered useless, 
by that work being in the press, yet was not suffered by Cowper to 
pass neglected. He seized the opportunity it presented, and be- 
came to Mr. Hurdis, what he was to so many more, a sincere, 
tender and lasting friend. 

Authors are mostly known to one another, as well as to the 
world, by their works only; and Cowper, in his reply to the let- 
ter of this ingenious young divine, observes, «your writings have 
made me ambitious of a nearer approach to you. Your door, how- 
ever, will never be opened to me. My fate and fortune have com- 
bined with natural disposition, to draw a circle round me which | 
cannot pass; nor have I been thirteen miles from home these twenty 
years, and so far very seldom.”? Which shows, that Cowper, even 
since his name was become famous, still dreaded to mingle with 
the wide world, and still lived in humble seclusion, ambitious 
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only of immortality and renown: an ambition, greater tian that 
of conquerors and kings, as it is free from vanity, and placed 
upon intellectual perfection, divested of pomp, parade, and 
ostentation. 

He was now kept busy between his attention to his numerous 
correspondents, and his translation of Milton’s Latin and Italian 
pieces; when in De ember, his trembling nerves seem to have 
experienced a sudden, though not very serious shock, in the alarm- 
ing illness of Mrs. Unwin. This he relates, in a letter to Mr. 
Rose, in the fol owing words: On Saturday last, while at my 
desk near the window, and Mrs. Unwin at the fire side, opposite 
toit, I heard her suddenly exclaim, ‘Oh Mr. Cowper, don’t let me 
fall,’ turned and saw her actually falling, together with her chair, 
and started to her side just in time to prevent her.” 

His Homer was now in the hands of the criticks, who awarded 
him the meed of praise in full measure, where praise seemed due, 
and who freely bestowed censure on such defects as should excite 
it. Of the latter he took advantage, like a wise author, to cor- 
rect his blemishes, where his own judgment concurred with the 
decree of the critick; and he put a just value on a; plause, as he 
knew it to be gained by labour but without suflering its influence, 
to inflate him to vanity, or exalt him to pride. 

As a commentator on Milton, Cowper anticipated what he had 
reason to expect, both toil without recompense, and weariness 
without praise; for it was not likely, that he would be able to pro- 
duce much excellence of remark or illustration, that would pro- 
cure applause, and sweeten with the song of admiration, the 
bitterness of his arid task. It was the first time he had practised 
the commentator, and he found that those who had gone before 
him, had left nothing to be done, which would kindle the fame of 
learning; although sufficient remained, to obtain him the commen. 
dation of diligence. 

Whether the world, however, is indebted to these mechanical 
commentators, for any thing but the needless diffusion of multi- 
plied learning, employed on obsolete and obscure authors, who 
rather tend to darken and confuse the text, which is already 
plain enough, without their aid, is very questionable. Parallel 
passages of different authors, are only valuable as they throw the 
lustre of perspicuity on one another; but where an author is so 
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clear as Milton, such citations are rather obstacles, than aids to 
reading; and I believe none who have perused Milton’s Works, 
swelled by the pedantry of obscure commentators, ever thought 
themselves benefited bv their turnpike of erudition; w) ich.instead 
of smoothing and facilitating their progress, vexes by its asper- 
ity, and fatigues by its labour . 

In the translation of Milton’s latin poems, he seems not to 
have thought himself bound to adhere to the original measure; 
perhaps judging, that diversity, as it would prove more pleasing, 
was most eligible, as it likewise afforded him a greater freedom in 
being faithful to his master. He says, I give them as opportunity 
offers, all the variety of measure that I can. Some I render in 
heroick rhyme, some in stanzas, some in seven, and some in eight 
syllable measure, and some in blank verse.” Yet the best reason 
for this aberration from the original, is his own convenience. 

The Winter of 1791-2 was, it seems, in the beginning, uncom- 
monly moderate; and Cowper on the first day of the latter year; 
happened to heara Nightingale tuning her nocturnal note. An 
event so extraordinary in itself, and so pleasing to the poet, who 
appears to have been the only one who heard it, that he imme..ie 
ately wrote the following verses upon this singular incident, which 
as they are uncommonly beautiful, and breathe much genuine pa- 
thos, i cannot resist inserting: 


TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 


Whence is it, that amaz’dI hear 
From yonder wither’d spray, 
This foremost morn of all the year, 
The melody of May? 
And why, since thousands would be proud 
Of such a favour shown, 
Am I selected from the crowd, 
To witness it alone! 
Sing’st thou, sweet Philomel, to me 
For that I also long 
Have practis’d in the groves like thee, 
Though not like thee in song? 
Or sing’st thou rather under force 
Of some divine command, 
Commission’d to press ge a course 
Of happier days at hand? 
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Thrice welcome then! for many a long 
And joyless year have I, 
As thou to day, put forth my song 
Beneath a wintry sky. 








But thee no wintry skies can harm, 
Who only need’st to sing, 

To make e’en January charm, 
And every season spring. 

Yet there is a little inconsistency in the poet saying in one 
stanza that he has not practised in song, and in another, that he 
has putit forth for many a joyless year. 

Dr. Robertson, whose praise would outweigh the sneers of a 
million, this spring gave his suffrage in favour of Cowper's 
Homer. At the same time, however, he was a little molested, 
yet buta little, by the ridicule and jests of some unknown per- 
son, whom he suspected to be his enemy. “I have somewhere, "he 
says, “a secret enemy; I know not for what cause he should be so, 
but he, I imagine, supposes that he hasa cause: it is well, however, 
that [have but one; and I will take all the care I can not to 
increase the number.” 

Did not Cowper know, that to be distinguished as he was, for 
learning, genius, and piety, was sufficient cause of enmity, to 
the malevolent heart and grovelling mind of ill-featured envy? 
Where is the man of worth and genius who has not a secret foe? 
There are many, however, who have both open and hidden foes» 
who possess neither genius nor virtue, piety nor learning.— 
And it too frequently happens, that such are most willing to 
measure their own goodness, by the hatred and detestation, in 
which they are held. Cowper had but one enemy, conjured by 
the envious fiend, who dared to molest him; and his attacks fell 
harmless. 

In May, Mr. Hayley, whom he had solicited to pay him a visit, 
at last complied with his desire, and became a guest of Cowper 
at Weston; although he was extremely anxious and concern- 
ed, respecting their meeting, lest Hayley should not find him 
equal to what Fame had reported, and what he might himself ex. 
pect, yet they were mutually pleased with each other, when they 
met. This tremulous anxiety of Cowper, however, only flowed 
from his natural diffidence, and not from a consciousness of being 
less than Fame had made him. 
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Cowper, in his sixty-first year,Hayley pictures as entirely free 
from all the infirmities and diseases of age; while his friend Mrs. 
Unwin, now seventy-two, was not much oppressed by the gradual 
dilapidations of nature. He found our poet, fully to gratify all 
his expectations, being exceedingly kind and politely benevolent; 
his manners and conversation at once distinguished for elegant 
simplicity, learned refinement, and dignified condescension. 
His domestick scene is represented as truly affecting and singu- 
larly impressive. ‘The gratitude and affection of Mrs. Unwin 
and the poet were reciprocal. She had perhaps saved his inge- 
nious mind from total ruin, and he contributed largely to her 
happiness, by his conversation and friendship. She now beheld 
her care amply recompensed in the reputation of Cowper, 
and the high perfection of his intellect. But both were emu- 
lous, which should best express the most gratitude and af- 
fection. 

The serenity of his mind was now destined to be severely dis- 
quieted for a short period. During Mr. Hayley’s stay with him, 
it was their custom to walk out together at noon, after having 
spent the morning in social study. Whilst they were both ab- 
sent one day, Mrs. Unwin was, for the second time, struck with 
a pdratytick disorder, which deprived her of speech and motion; 
no person being with her at the time, but the Rev. Mr. Greatheed, 
of Newport-Pagnal, who had fortunately called shortly after 
Cowper had left the house. 

At their return, Mr. Greatheed deemed it both prudent and 
humane, to prepare him for the calamitous event, in a manner 
that would prove the least distressful to his trembling sensibility, 
and tender feelings. He therefore came forth to meet him as he 
saw the two friends approaching the house, his countenance be- 
speaking the sadness of his task. 

When informed of the unwelcome truth, Cowper broke from 
Hayley almost in a state of distraction, and rushed into the pre- 
sence of his afflicted companion. But he as quickly returned to 
his friend, in a state of mind that alarmed Mr. Hayley for the 
sanity of his delicate intellect. His first speech to me,” says 
Hayley, “was wild in the extreme: my answer would appear 


‘little less so; but it was addressed to the predominant fancy ut 


‘my unhappy friend, and with the blessing of heaven. it produc- 
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«ed an instantaneous calm in his troubled mind.”? What this 
predominant fancy could have been, | am at a loss to conjecture, 
unless it was resignation to the will of providence, and patient 
submission to suffering and privation. 

By the aid of Mr. Hayley and a skilful physician, Mrs. Unwin 
was at length gradually restored to the use of her limbs, and the 
exercise of her speech; both of which had been suspended by her 
disease. Hayley, before a physician was called, applied the vir- 
tues of electricity to the suffering patient, and by his kind atten- 
tions to both, contributed to restore Mrs. Unwin to health, and 
toadd to the happiness of Cowper. 

From this period, deep impressions of gratitude, were added 
to his ardent affection for Hayley; whom he distinguished from 
his other friends by the endearing title of brother, and whom he 
esteemed as such, sent by providence to relieve, succour and con- 
sole him. 

As it may easily be supposed, Cowper was greatly agitated by 
this disaster. In Mrs. Unwin he saw the friend of his bosom. 
who shared all his feelings and his thoughts; all his pleasures, 
his happiness and his pains: and who constituted the clef delight, 
and highest comfort of his little domestick scene. ‘To lose her, 
at his advanced stage of life, was to lose nearly all that made life 
valuables and to this momentous consideration was superadded his 
firm affection for so amiable a woman, Nerves of a more iron 
construction than Cowper’s would have shuddered at a prospect 
so gloomy, cheerless and waste. 

His attention to Milton, was necessarily suspended during 
Mrs. Unwin’s illness, and he wrote to Johnson, his bookseller, to 
tell him the cause of the delay. But the translations were all 
finished: a small portion, however, of his Miltonick labours. 
We shall hereafter see how difficult it was for him to resume his 
studious habits and literary application. 

As Mrs. Unwin had now become resuscitated, Hayley urged 
Cowper to make him a visit at his seat at Eartham, in Sussex. 
With this request, he did not, however, immediately comply, but 
after protracting it for some time, from his natural backwardness 
to quit his beloved home, he eventually effected his journey in 
the latter end of July. A journey of the kind that Cowper con- 
templated, would have been made by any other person of a dif 
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ferent mode of life, and active habits, without the slightest trou- 
ble, or any serious preparation. But for one, who had not been 
thirteen miles from home for twenty years, it was a difficult and 
laborious undertaking; and one which he had never expected, or 
hoped to encounter. 

Nor was he without his terrowrs upon this occasion. He had 
dreams by night, and anxiety through the day. He wrote to Mr. 
Hayley to send him directions for his route; “for 1 am as igno- 
of it,” says he, “almost as if I was in a strange country.” 

The intimation from several of his friends, that they would 
meet him at different places on the road during his journey, did 
not tend to diminish his terrours. General Cowper, his cousin, 
proposed to see him on the way, as he passed through the coun- 
try; and many other persons, from whom he had long been se- 
parated, were glad of an opportunity to repeat their civilities, 0 
renew their affection. 

Bustle and pomp were to be added to solicitude. A coach and 
four was to be hired, tocarry Mrs. Unwin, his cousin Johnson and 
himself to Eartham: and the noise of these preparations, it may 
readily be imagined, did not cause a little trouble in the mind of 
Cowper; of that Cowper who always dreaded publick exposure as 
poison, and whose nerves grew tremulous, even when he heard a 
knock at the door, or the rumbling of a carriage wheel. 

Before his departure, he had his portrait taken, and in his last 
letter to Hayley, previous to setting off, he mentions it in these 
terms: “Well! this picture is at last finished, and well finished 
1 can assure you. Every creature that has seen it has been as- 
tonished at the resemblance. Sam’: boy bowed to it, and Beau 
walked up to it, wagging his tail as he went. and evidently shew- 
ing its likeness to his master. Itis a half-length, as it is techni- 
cally, but absurdly called; that is to say, it gives all but the foot 
and ankle. To-morrow it goes to town, and will hang some 
months at Abbott’s, when it will be sent to its due destination in 
Norfolk.” This picture was intended for Mrs. Bodham, his cou- 
sin, in return for his mother’s. 

At last he set out for Eartham, the residence of Hayley, witha 
heavy heart, and a desponding mind; tearing himself from his fa- 
vourite Weston, as a happy husband from his new made bride. 
These feelings. however, were instantly dispelled on his arriva! 
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Havley gave him the affectionate reception of a benevolent heart, 
and an enlarged mind, sincerely attached to his amiable friend. 
The terrours ef Cowper, therefore, soon vanished, and his mind 
regained its usual quietude and serenity, under the hospitabie 
roof of his friend. 

Notwithstanding every circumstance here combined to soothe 
his spirits, and compose his thoughts, his habits of seclusion were 
so deeply rooted, and so long had he connected the train of his 
thoughts with the presence of the ohjects which surrounded him 
at home, that at Eartham, he found it impossible to bring his ideas 
into fuil play, the novelty and strangeness of the ambient scene- 
ry, being associated with no intellectual principle, which could 
readily excite a copious flow of thought, or give rise to a contin- 
ued chain of reflection. So great does he represent this incapa- 
city, that it would hardly permit him to write to his correspen- 
dents in his usual difiusive style of affectionate simplicity. 

Yet during his continuance at Eartham, |.e was not totally idle, 
as it respected literary occupation. In company with Hayley, 
the mornings were chiefly spent either in correcting his Homer, 
or revising his translation of Milton’s Latin and Italian poetry. 
While they frequentiy amused themselves in the afternoon, by 
rendering Andreini’s Adamo, into a hasty metrical version. 

These pleasures, Cowper was debarred from enjoying as much 
as his inclination wou'd have prompted, by the extreme debility of 
Mrs. Unwin, for whom he invariably manifested the most tender 
solicitude in the mitigation of her sufferings and the advancement 
of her felicity. 

Whilst he remained at Eartham, Romney took a likeness of 
the poet in crayons, with which Hayley has embellished the first 
volume of his life: and which was said by the poet himself, to be 
the most exact resemblance possible. Hayley likewise gave Cow- 
per his picture. drawn by the hand of the same artist, which the 
poet gladly received, and highly valued. 

He had been now nearly six weeks in Sussex, and although 
the scenery of the country was diversified and beautiful, and 
the air light, pure and revivifying, yet he began to long for 
the quiet scenes of his admired Weston. Tis natural despon- 
dence does not seem to have been lightened or mollified by local 
transition. As to that gloominess,” says he, “which I have had 
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these twenty years, it cleaves to me even here, and could I be 
translated to paradise, unless I left my body behind me, would 
cleave to me even there also. It is my companion for life, and 
nothing will ever divorce us.” 

On the 17th of September, he quitted Eartham for Weston. and 
taking London in his way, he stopped at the house of his friend 
Mr. Rose, where he only remained a few hours; and, accompanied 
by that gentleman, immediately proceeded to St. Albans, on his 
way home. 

Perhaps no man besides Cowper, of equal reputation and con- 
nexions, would have staid in London but two hours, where he 
could so readily have received that respect, honour, and atten- 
tion, which his name alone could procure; but which the rank of 
his family, and the influence of his friends, would have showered 
upon him. 

(To be continued.) 


THE SWISS TRAVELLER. 
No. IV. 


Woman, dear woman, in whose name 
Wife, sister, mother meet, 

Thine is the heart by earliest claim, 
And thine its latest beat.” 


As I have been all my life searching for the vanities of human 
nature, I have ever been most pleased when I found them purest. 
From what cause soever these varicties may arise, they may be 
controled by cultivation; and indeed I always feel irresistibly 
inclined, to attribute to false education, those defects which are 
perhaps more properly the fruitful exuberances of a genial soil. 
The warm climates of the equator must produce greater philoso- 
phers, or greater sensualists, than the frozen regions of the north: 
the natural heat of their temperament may be offered in exten- 
uation for those vices which require the counteraction of a more 
energetick sense of virtue. Now this sense of virtue for the most 
part prevails with equal strength, over all those nations which 
have not been corrupted by a pernicious system of morality. 1a 
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many, the predominating articles of their religious creed, are of 
such an inclement and sanguinary character, as to pervert the 
natural sense of right and wrong.—Of such I do not speak. The 
consequence is, that wiere nature has implanted the most un- 
controlable passions, the peopie are more licentious. It is, huw- 
ever, at last, but a beggarly account. The dispositions and habits 
of men in all countries, are qualified with a susceptibility of im- 
provement: and education has not done her part, if we find the 
statue but rudely moulded, or impaired with blemishes. 

As I pursue my course through the wide expanse which this 
subject offers, I often pause to dwell upon those parts which pre- 
sent the best materials for improvement, display the most deli- 
cate outline, and are ornamented, with the highest polish, and 
fairest front, when submitted to the plastick touch of discipline. 
Swayed by this desire, when I first placed my foot upon the 
American soil, I looked for the fair partners of the sturdy sons 
of Columbia, and hoped to see the Lucretias, Cornelias and 
Volumnias of modern days. I felt disposed to regard them, 
through another than the common medium; not merely as the 
solace and pride of their husbands; the beauteous boast of their 
country. In the present state of society, which is by no means 
chivalrick, women are entitled to higher consideration. Like men, 
they are assigned an important and responsible post in creation; 
and it is their peculiar happiness to add a superiour fascination to 
the propriety, with which they discharge the duties attached to it. 
I wish to regard them on the highest eminence which nature has 
allotted them: as the protecting spirits of their country’s glory, 
who govern the infancy, and fix the character of the future men 
of America; as the vestals who guard the flame of liberty, and 
animate its fires; in fine, as the houschold goddesses, for which the 
freemen of America should be proud to fight: and yet when I 
reflect on these splendid prerogatives of the sex, I am not such 
a visionary child of imagination, nor so dazzled by the brilliancy 
of circumstance, as to consider them supernatural agents of com- 
fort, the daughters of rapt sre and harmony. Like me, they are 
mortal, the inhabitants of a region of vice, discontent and cor- 
ruption, heiresses of frail hearts and delicate sensibility, apos- 
tates from the principles of their nature, the pacifick, soothing, 
credulous, innocent victime of that gross world with which they 
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are destined to come in contact. Connected by their very frail- 
ties to man, they seek for shelter under the vestment of his 
strength, against the storm that assails them.’ Novices to the 
glaring villanies of the world, they shrink from the spectacle, aud 
repose in rest and happiness upon his bosom. I will greet them 
as old acquaintances, and speak to them freely, before they have 
assured me of their will to hear. When philosophy is so full of 
asperities, so phlegmatick, so repulsive to feeling, so inaccessible 
to enthusiasm, how can I philosophize over so enchanting a sub- 
ject, or lay the sportiveness of ‘ancy under perpetual ban, and 
throw a thorn forever in its way? No, my fair readers, may I 
forever forfeit your good will, if I could be so ungenerous, so in- 
sincere, as to adopt the uncharitableness of a metaphysician, 
while I descanted on so lovely a portion of nature’s works; other 
occasions may prescribe the indulgence of feeling. but when 
woman is concerned, away with your stoical gravity, and let the 
countenance be lighted up with the cheering beams of an ani- 
mated subject; “twill invigorate the bloom of youth and wear 
out the wrinkles of age. 

I would not appeal to Mungo Park, for an evidence of the 
tender humanity of woman, nor to Ledyard for a song in her 
praise. Her gentleness and compassion are demonstrated hy 
stronger proofs, and we find at home something more exquisitely 
eloquent on a subject which makes all men eloquent, than any 
historick record or lay of enraptured poet, that ever was written 
er sung. I speak not of wayward wives or affected dames, who 
would lay all creation under contribution for the gratification of 
an idle vanity, nor of the aspiring damsel, who forgetful of the 
modest attributes of her sex, seeks to euide the political destinies 
of her country, and like Joan of Arc to mount the neighing 
charger in full caparison for the field of battle, to try her hardi- 
ness with some doughty knight. J speak of the mothers and 
wives who diffideatly wait the discussion of such glorious rights, 
and send forth hardier substitutes for these rugged toils: them- 
selves content to honour and obey, for this 








““Bodes peace, and love, and quiet life, 

And awful rule, and right supremacy;” 
more consonant with female amiton, and more valuable to 
society. Men may accuse them of capricious minds, ef light 
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and trivial dispositions. But it is indeed a penurious tribute to 
the greatness of the Lords of Creation, for the detail of haman 
affairs will rise up in judgment against them: the world is still 
regulated by caprice, and history blushes to recount its dominion 
over kings, and priests, and soldiers. The levity of woman is an 
equipoise to the assumed gravity of man; she enjoys this advan- 
tage from it, that when she errs, she is the more pardonable be- 
cause she never professed exemption from errour; while man, un- 
der the sanctimonious semblance of wisdom, is every day de- 
monstrating how ridiculous are his pretensions, and how shallow 
his defence. If woman is dependant, and highly susceptible of 
impressions from external objects, it is his duty to present a more 
refined model to her contemplation; and the neglect of that duty 
will make him responsible for her defects. He is not entitled to 
the officious privilege of despising her faults or her prejudices; 
because, far from beingimmaculate himself, he is ebliged, in his 
own defence, to conceal the one, and respect the other. He takes 
her with all her imperfections on her head, and loves her because 
she is capable of atoning for them. If she is volatile—she is af- 
fectionate; if she is hard to please—she is faithful; if she is 
romantick in her expectations—she can reward his efforts by a 
smile that illames, and a salutation that enchants the gloomiest 
among us; if she is thoughtless in prosperity—she regards with 
pity, partakes with cheerfulness, and loves with sincerity in ad- 
verse circumstances:—if she is the origin of evile—she is the 

redeeming spirit of good. With a glance more seductive than 
the serpent that allured her, and an accent more persuasive than 
her deceiver, she fired Greece and saved Rome; civilized and 
subverted empires, disarmed the conqueror of the East, and even 

here in the west, roaming as a savage in the woods, she offered 

herself a willing sacrifice, for the life of an European, who invad- 
ed her father’s soil and extirpated his race. In short, she go- 

verns all, ensnares all, and charms all. Kings kneel at her feet; 
warriors feel more security in the mail that has been touched by 

her hands, and the hardy veteran becomes a child under her 

frown—Men may well complain of her caprice, but she will make 

their strongest resentments, and most serious undertakings, tri- 

butary to its indulgence. 

63 
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Manly used to say there was a solemn charge, indeed, imposed 
upon his fair countrywomen; and he always laboured in the pul- 
pit to convince them that if America should have no counter- 
parts of the founders of the revolution in the next generation, 
they were to blame. They seemed, he would sometimes tell me, 


to be unconscious how great a share they bore in adorning fu. | 


ture cabinets, and looked with surprise upon what they called 
his reveries on national character and grandeur. The mothers 
of seventy-six dismissed their children with a blessing, after the 
manner of their ancestors, and armed them with a precept from 
scripture, as a talisman against the perplexities they were to en- 
counter. Good souls, they looked not beyond this, confiding 
their progeny to the guardianship of an Almighty parent. Pro. 
pitious fortune threw them in the way of the revolution; the 
times were too stormy for dissipation, and the crisis too pressing 
for inactivity. Before seven long years of distress and danger 
were over, the man was matured with a soul of adamant, and an 
arm of iron. Thus nature and chance, perfected the character 
which otherwise would have languished in inglorious peace. The 
materials of the present day, he would continue, are equal in 
intrinsick value, but the increase of commerce has brought a 
stronger blast of corruption, and the comparative strength of 
the Republick makes the country less urgent in its calls to action, 
The mind was to be formed early to resist this deterioration, and 
the lesson was to be pronounced by a mother’s lips, and exem- 
plified in a mother’s practice. For the discharge of this duty, 
what constancy and skill were not necessary! In this manner 
the old man would conclude an appeal, charged with all the ele- 
quence of his feelings. The effect was visible throughout his 
congregation: for no where was more interest felt in the educa- 
tion of the children. 

I: every country the force of habit and culture is displayed 
with very striking distinctions in the character of women; and 
the influence they have in society generally gives it a tinge of 
their own manners: according to the degree of subjection in 
which they are kept by the rovernment, are the people’s man- 
ners ferocious or mild, obliging or inhospitable. In those parts 
of Asia where they are yet considered as the vassals and pro- 
perty of their lords, they submit to the process of bargain and 
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sale with as much indifference as if they were born for nothing else, 
than to satisfy the depraved venality of an Eastern disposition, 
while the husband, proud, jealous, and inhospitable, seems to esti- 
mate his own greatness by the degradation of the inmate of his 
house, and the picture of unqualified submission she constantly 
presents to his view. In the southern climates of Europe, on 
the contrary, the wife riots in an independence, that sinks the 
husband to an insignificant tool of conscious ignominy, er holds 
him captive in the bonds of gallantry by a subservience, which 
the Asiatick, with all his effeminacy, would be ashamed to recog- 
nize. The shepherdess of Tyrol, or of Switzerland, constantly 
presents a smiling face to the stranger who wanders amid her 
mountains; and the simplicity of nature adds a grace to that 
smile which would unman the most absolute villain: this unre- 
served confidence is replete in the conduct of the peasant who 
accompanies her, strengthens his attachment to home and assure 
a kind reception to all who depend upon his frankness. Nature 
destined her to give relief to the awful frown of the surrounding 
Alps.—And yet they seem to distrust the world, for their hap- 
piness is confined to their vallies, and their ambition is limited 
to their families and their flocks. Here, in America, I have often 
had occasion to observe the control which the equalizing spirit of 
the laws has exerted upon the intercourse of the ladies; an undis- 
guised and open conduct has always been their characteristick, 
which has taught them to look upon the greatest strangers with 
complacency, and something of that air which immediately puts 
him at ease. Free from the “dark delays” and “cold suspi- 
cions”*that “stint the free bounty of the heart,”—their com- 
munications are often unwarily made, and their conversations 
and conduct so entirely divested of distrust as to promise more 
to a foreigner, than their countrymen would have the effrontry 
to ask. They have yet to learn, that more depravity is con- 
cealed under the glitter of the world, than is displayed by its 
candour; and that when they take for granted, that man is just 
and honest until the contrary is proved, they essentially reverse 
the most prudential maxim that should govern us in our correspon- 
dence with the world. Whether this be a fault or not, I will not 
pretend to say; it often involves them in indiscretions which they 
would rather choose to avoid. That natural accomplished man- 
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ner which every visiter remarks, frequently induces inattention 
to those acquirements which give solidity to the character, and 
render age respectable, when it has lost the flippancy of youth; 
the consequence is, a proneness to superficial attainments that 
can only be conquered by rigid discipline at a time when the dis- 
position is less docile. ‘he pride of a woman is concerned 
when we descant on her good or bad qualities; and she feels at 
once a disposition to praise or condemn, even before she has 
examined the truth of the assertion: I shall therefore refrain 
from making any application of my remarks. I have too tender 
a regard for the virtues which adorn the sex, to disfigure the pic- 
ture with calumniating observations; and I love them too sincere- 
ly to declare to them, they have no faults. America stands in 
need of some barrier to the encroachments of luxury. The vital 
interests of the republick are connected with the precautions which 
the wisdom of the nation may adopt. Her statesmen may rely 
upon the inventions of their genius, and may give philosophical 
calculations to demonstrate their certainty. But I look to a 
fairer source of national prosperity. The ladies in all countries 
establish the criterion of luxury, and it is to their subtle imagi- 
nations we owe the splendour of the world. Among men alone 
the rudeness of the camp would suffice as well as the elegance of 
the drawing room. It is the ladies that must be gratified with 
palaces, levees and equipage. The esteem which every husband 
feels for his wife is a sufficient inducement for him to gratify her 
fancy with every convenience his money will procure. The en- 
joyment of these conveniences is equally grateful to the husband, 
but it was the desire of making every thing around him conform 
to the beauty and delicacy of his companion, that first stimulated 
his invention. If this be true, I am sure I have very fair pre- 
tensions to success, when I call upon the ladies of America, to 
reflect on the power they possess, and show themselves willing 
to prevent the growth of an evil, which the combined wit and 
judgment of their husbands can never effect without them. The 
very nature of this government demands simplicity of manners 
and moderation of desire. To those whose influence over the 
private circles and blandishing intercourse of life, is most pre- 
ponderating, the inculcation of this idea belongs. I know I am 
well understood when I assert, the country has much to ask 
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from ali such of her subjects, and more esteemed when I say, 
the dignity of an American lady will never allow her to disap- 
point the expectations of her protectors. No persuasion comes 
with so many charms as the accents of her we love, no admoni- 
tion is so tender as the instructions of a mother, and no recol- 
lection so sweet as the virtue of her precepts. The affection of 
a husband will be the surest pledge of his cooperation; what he 
overlooks from partiality, the wife will remedy with penetration; 
what he recommends in friendship, she will receive with honour; 
what he detests as sordid and unmanly, she will abhor in princi- 
ple, and discourage in practice. Thus will the children flourish 
under parental wisdom. In committing these to her care he de- 
mands of her a most religious fidelity—She should reverence the 
charge as she loves her life, and it should be her ambition to pre- 
sent to her country, the richest offering of her pride and hopes. 
Where the influence of fathers and husbands is firmly established, 
the spirit of the country reclines upon an honourable foundation, 
and one forcible appeal to the patriotism of an upright con- 
science, aided by the eloquence of an estimable wife, will bring 
more hands and hearts to the field of their country’s glory, than 
would repel the invasion of a world of corruption, or the assaults 
of all the enervated children of luxury, that from the days of 
Persian warfare to the present moment ever rioted upon the 
earth. We have no need of Knight Errantry to propagate these 
sentiments,—there is sense enough in the country to acknow- 
ledge their force, and virtue enough to practise them; until that 
sense and that virtue are destroyed, the Republick is safe. 


SipNeEY. 
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THE PILGRIM. 
No. ILI. 
Various of temper, as of face or frame, 
Each individual; his great end the same. Pors, 


I Hap just arranged my thoughts for an elaborate dissertation 
upon the principles of the Stoick philosophy, when Amelia, a lit- 
tle female page that I have reared, and who is the only being 
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that attends upon me, as well as the onl~ being that I value in 
my heart, thrust open the door of my study, and holding up her 
hands, with innocent simplicity, cried out, “three letters; and 
for whom do you think, sir? I dont think they are for you, yet 
the man from the post office, said he had directions to bring 
them here.” I took the letters from my page, though startled 
at the number of my correspondents; and glancing my eye over 
the superscription, perceived the cause of the child’s mistake, 
for they were all directed to “The Pilgrim;” a title by which 
she never could have known the protector of her humble fortune. 
But as I am not to detail the story of Amelia in this paper, I 
must not anticipate sentiments and incidents, which would only 
serve as an awkward contrast to the contents of the several! epis- 
tles, just alluded to, and which I shall now present to the reader 
in the order in which | perused them. 




















TO THE PILGRIM. 
From the Turks’ Lodge Room, No. 4, in the Saracen Hotel. 


Sir, 

Iam deputed by the honourable the society of the Turk- 
mans of this city, to introduce our institution to your acquain- 
tance; believing that the method adopted by your illustrious pre- 
decessor, Mr. Addison, of exhibiting the merits of various socie- 
ties and clubs to publick view, does more to contribute to the 
promotion of social disposition, and diffuse the benefits of know- 
ledge and good fellowship, than all the abstract treatises of the 
acutest philosophers. With this view, therefore, I am directed 
by the honourable society to which I have the distinction to act 
as supreme secretary, to lay before you the objects and features 
of our association; the first being founded on the most philan- 
thropick feelings of the human heart, and the second moulded 
into the form of beauty, by the tenderest concern for the welfare 
of mankind. 

You must know, sir, that our society claims veneration for its 
antiquity, as well as applause for its benevolence. Its origin is 
to be traced as far back as the year 1562, in the town of Bristol, 
England. Our illustrious founder, Jeremiah Jurdun, had attain- 
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—— 
ed to his sixty-fifth year, when his great and good heart dilated 
with the project of our benevolent institution. To this great 
design, he is said to have been moved, by the influence of a 
Dream, when suffering under the visitation of a cruel fit of that 
sublime disease, vulgariy called the hip. He dreamed, that a 
spirit of a venerable figure, and celestial aspect, approached him, 
leading in each hand a young man, and a blooming damsel, both 
arrayed in the tattered garments of poverty, but which still pre- 
served some remains of splendid folly, gayety, and extravagance. 


In other words, the young woman was a decayed wanton, and 


the man, a ruined libertine. ‘The eyes of the spirit, when he 
came near to Jeremiah, beamed with a celestial benignity expres- 
sive of his errand; and his vestments were thrown loosely upon 
his limbs, as if to denote the open generosity, and liberal nature 
of his intentions. As he came near, and stopped before Jere- 
miah, a tear stood trembling in the eye of the harlot, which glis- 
tened in the reflection of amorous beams, that were softened, 
not extinguished, by misfortune; while the knees of the profligate 
bent beneath him, and he sunk to the humble posture of a penitent 
suppliant. This calamitous spectacle wrung with agonizing sym- 
pathy, the tender heart of the humane Jeremiah. How sweet, 
thought he, is the attribute of mercy! and he was about to clasp 
the female in his arms, when the spirit attracted his attention, 
by thrice nodding his head in a solemn manner; and then point- 
ing to the floor, he dropped a scroll from under his garments, 
and vanished from his sight! Jeremiah lost no time in picking 
up the precious bequest of immortal goodness; and read as fol- 
lows: 

“Thou! whose heart throbs at the sight of misery, and whose 
mind grovels in lowly ineditation, listen, and be great! I am the 
Spirit of Benevolence, and command the affections of good men, 
Thee have I chosen for my special minister, to effect great things. 
Behold! ia either haud I bring you the signs of your duty, and 


the moan of your renown. Succour this weeping maiden, and 
raise tual .rostrate youth; your reward shall be great, and your 
day -!ai\ be soultiplied; honours shall be showered upon your 
hoa' os., ond your name shall descend with applause, to the 
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Some of the enemies of our society have pretended that this 
dream of our founder, Jeremiah, was a waking dream; and have 
insinuated, with greater malice than truth, that the fantastical 
visions of age had begun to float before his enfeebled fancy. But 
such allegations can all be traced to envy, or malevolence, by 
those who are jealous of our good reputation, or would wish to 
increase the evil, that we study to lessen. To return, however, 
toouw. foundation. , 

When Jeremiah had perused the scroll, he awoke; and medi- 
tated with no little amazement, upon the strangeness of his vi- 
sion. He thought that he clearly discerned its import, and 
determined to fulfil its injunctions. For this purpose, as Jere- 
miah could not write, he employed in the first place an hired 
author, who lent his pen to the clerks, sextons, and ballad mon- 
gers of the place, to draw up a “Goode Plan for reforming the 
viciovs;” but the design being crude and imperfect, it met with 
no regard. Yet, Jeremiah resolved to go on; and in a few days 
had his house peopled with worn-out wantons, and careless pro- 
digals; some of these he reformed, some robbed and laughed at 
his folly, and some swore he had indulged in carnal intercourse 
with some of the reformed unhappy fair ones. His great age, 
however, is an ample refutation of this charge. 

The time was now to come, that gave the great outlines to the 
Society of the Turkmans. Jeremiah died; but he left his will 
to speak for him, in the elegant language of twenty thousand 
pounds; though he was, as I may say, born, bred, and buried, a 
button maker. ‘This sum he exclusively appropriated to the esta- 
blishment of a seciety, for the relief and succour of distressed 
prodigals and wantons; couched ia the following terms, as trans- 
lated into modern English: 

“I, Jeremiah Jurdun, being in perfect mind, &c. &c. do give 
and bequeath unto Samuel Sinfold, Thomas Leadbright, and Mi- 
chael Gunthen, in trust, and for the following uses: all my estate 
whereof I shall die possessed, be it real or personal, bond or book 
debt. That is to say, the above named Samuel Sinfold, &c. shall, 
as soon as may be practicable, form themselves into a society, 
under the title of The Turkman Association; and shall be gov- 
erned, and shall abide by the following rules—that is to say: 
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“First. They shall invite all honest and well disposed per- 
sons to become members thereof, till their number shall increase 
to fifty; beyond which it can in no case extend. 

“Second. Every member, at the time of his entrance, must 
be unmarried; he must prove that he has been guilty of no 
incontinence for three months previous to his becoming a mem- 
ber; he must solemnly renounce all intentions of matrimony, 
and forswear the affections of the flesh; he must promise and 
bind himself by an oath, never to indulge in wine, or other heat- 
ing beverage: but live the life of purity, adapted to the temp- 
tations he must encounter, in the discharge of his benevolent 
functions. 

“Third. As soon as the funds of the society shall become ade- 
quate thereto, an edifice shall be erected, divided inte three parts, 
so as that no private communication shall be bad between them. 
One department shall be exclusively allotted to the unhappy of 
the weaker sex, who may have fallen victims to the arts and 
passions of man. They shall be clothed, fed, and lodged, ina 
suitable manner; and attended by proper persons. ‘This depart- 
ment shall be called “The Reformed Haram;”’ it shall be sacred, 
and no member can enter into it, who has nota written pass from 
the President of the Society. The second department shall be 
assigned to ruined prodigals and rakes; it shall be divided from 
the female division of the house, by iron spikes, and high walls; 
and no windows shall look from one into the other. The inha- 
bitants of this department must be provided for in the same 
manner. The third division of the house is for the peculiar 
accommodation of the society; and shall therefore be constructed 
in such a manner, as to comprise every desirable convenience. 

“Fourth. Every member of the society must reside in the 
aforenamed mansion, under the regulations hereafter prescribed. 

“Fifth. No chairs, stools, or benches, shall be used within 
the walls of the society. In place of these, cushions stuffed with 
hair, and covered with black cloth, shall be distributed in proper 
places, for the use of the members; and mats must be used as a 
substitute for tables, at time of meals. My motive for this sin- 
gular rule, will hereafter appear. 

“Sixth. A pint of coffee shall be served twice a day to each 
member; but meat shall only bé permitted once a month; and 
64 
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then each man’s portion shall not exceed three ounces. Vege- 
tables may always be allowed. Those who smoke, must use 
pipes two feet in length—g¢igars are forbid under pain of ex- 
puision. 

“As the two last articles may appear somewhat strange, 1 
think it needful to explain my motives for their insertion. My 
reflections, long continued, have suggested the necessity, of some 
test of the sincerity and faith of the members; and nothing 
seemed more proper, than some regulations that might mortify 
the passions and the vanities of men. To strengthen this proof 
of the devotion of the members to the interest of the society, I 
shall add the ensuing rule to the above. 

“Seventh. It shall be the indispensable duty of the president, 
under pain of expulsion, to see every member habited in a loose 
garment, reaching to the feet; and destitute of every other orna- 
ment, except a tail of horse hair, which shall be affixed to that 
part of the body, which nature has destined for this noble fea- 
ture, in the lower animals. This shall be the invariable dress of 
all the members, which no cause or excuse, can ever put aside. 

“Eighth. The society shall be governed by a president, as- 
sisted by a council of three members; chosen annually from the 
members in alphabetical rotation. The president may have free 
ingress and egress to and from all the departments, at all hours; 
but he may be impeached for misconduct, by three members, and 
double that number of females, or prodigals. As his labours may 
often be wearisome, he may be assisted by a supreme, and minor 
secretary, selected from the most sagacious and skilful of the 
members. 

‘Ninth. Each member upon his entrance into the society, 
shall throw his entire property into the common stock; and no 
man can become a member who is not possessed of a clear in- 
come of one hundred pounds sterling yearly. 

“So do I ordain and establish the foregoing, as the fundamen- 
tal laws of the Society of the Turkmans; and forbid them to be 
revoked or modified under the penalty of the amount of the estate 
I now bequeath them. 

«Witness my hand and seal, in presence of the spirit of be- 
nevolence.” Such, Mr. Pilgrim were the words of Jeremiah, 
which I have taken the pains to copy from the journal of the se- 
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ciety. But I perceive I have got to the bottom of my paper; and 
must defer further particulars, very interesting to society at 
large, till anether occasion; and remain, Mr. Pilgrim, with sen- 
timents friendly to your prosperity, 


“Ruaparivus Raapantuus, 
“Supreme Secretary to the Society of the Turkmans of Philadeiphia.” 


The second epistle was not less surprising, and ran thus; 
HONOURED SIR, 


Permit me through your paper, to make known to the world, 
a very ridiculous and contemptible personage, who struts on this 
huge stage, with all the pomp of a solemn coxcomb; and whose 
vanities cause me more vexation and disquiet, than all the more 
serious miseries of life. You must know, sir, 1 have the misfor- 
tune to be placed under an eminent attorney, as the world calls 
him, for the purpose of imbibing the rudiments, and imitating 
the practice of the law. ‘To tell you a truth in confidence, my 
inclination does not tend to this profession; but you may take 
my word, on the honour of a gentleman, not yet hardened in 
suits, of which the hangman in our blessed country has a very 
lean share; I say, sir, you may take my honour for it, that this 
circumstance does not prejudice me against my friend Mr. Drow- 
sy; who, if he was not quite so vain, would be a sufferable and 
clever kind of soul. 

The evil Ihave to complain of, sir, is his great appearance of 
learning, which bursts out upon the most frivolous occasions. 
When I ask him a question, he never fails to answer me with a 
quotation from Livy, Xenophon, Tacitus, or Cicero; and often 
directs me to do a thing, by the example of some Grecian or Ro- 
man general, upon a certain battle, on the day preceding it. 
Indeed, sometimes I almost fancy his brain is turned. Now not 
many days ago, I asked him the meaning of acertain law action, 
not verv intelligible to my vagrant mind; he replied, “tis a me- 
teor that eludes the hand extended to grasp it, and vanishes from 
the eye before you can trace its course.” Upon making a second 
inquiry, thinking that his imagination had wandered upon some 
favourite theme, a that he had not attended to my question, he 
raised his green specs to the top of his bald head, and contract- 
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ing his brows, cried out, “John, the old proverb is all the answer 
T have patience to give you—Ex quovis ligno non fit Mercurius; 
hic finis fandi—no more.” So ! was obliged to depart in igho- 
rance; mortified and disgusted. 

It has always seemed a great mystery to me, sir, how the 
world can think Mr. Drowsy a learned man, or learned in the 
law. If they saw him, as I do, gleaning the little knowledge he 
is possessed of, from large encyclopedias and dictionaries, they 
would be of a different opinion, and set him down for what he 
is,—a superficial coxcomb, and an arrogant knave, who has fat- 
tened upon the vitals of many an honest man’s defrauded pro- 
perty. I wish, Mr. Pilgrim, you would expose such contempti- 
ble characters to derision; and let them see their real insignifi- 
cant stature and disgusting features, reflected in the mirror of 
ridicule and satire; for I am thoroughly sick of this stage trick, 
of outward greatness; and were I a Cervantes, or a Smollet, I 
weuld caricature them in such colours, as would put the whole 
fiock to flight, and save the remnant of candour and reason, that 
remains among us, from being utterly destroyed. 

I am, with great esteem, 


Honoured sir, your’s ever, 
JOHN LEVELTHOUGHT.” 


In the third epistle with which I was honoured, there appear- 
ed such a pleasing combination of tenderness, simplicity, and 
cunning, that I read it twice over before 1 could take my eyes 
from the paper, although three persons were waiting my leisure 
in the adjoining room, on highly important business. 

“SIR, 

“I have read that Pilgrims always possessed compassionate 
hearts; and that they both pitied and relieved the distressed» 
whe applied to them. You seem, Mr. Pilgrim, to have known 
many sorrows, and I know the tenderness of your nature will 
lead you to sympathize in my misfortunes. 

“You no doubt, Mr. Pilgrim, remember these beautiful lines of 
Mr. Shenstone: 

“Sincere themselves, ah too secure to find 
“The common bosom, like their own, sincere! 
“Tis its own guilt alarms the jealous mind; 
*°Tis her own poison bids the viper fear.” 
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«They are recalled to my recollection, by the character of those 
ladies, te whom, by becoming their companion, I have sacrificed 
my happiness, and imbittered my life. But that you may the 
more clearly conceive the full extent of my misery, I will be- 
gin my melancholy story from its commencement; and unfold a 
system of unfeeling selfishness, which ] am sure will shock, as 
weil as surprise you. 

“I was just thirteen, when I became acquainted with Harriet 
Hardfeature, who visited at my aunt Lydia’s. She was five 
years older than me, and very homely, having hair as red as my 
scarlet spencer, that I remember wearing; and eyes, that would 
puzzle a painter to tell, whether they were green, red or yellow, 
To make up for this defect, however, she could talk very sensi~ 
bly, and had a great fluency of words. She took a fancy to me, 
jn an evil hour; and soon after gave me an invitation to what 
she called their society, which met at the house of one of her 
friends, every Wednesday evening. I was totally ignorant of 
the nature of this abomiable club of old maids, till after my in- 
troduction; for Harriet now presented me in form to the female 
president, with many high encomiums on my good sense, which, 
notwitistanding my beauty, she said, was uncommonly great. 
I felt the force of the double flattery; and the president wel- 
comed me with a warm embrace, and numerous expressions of 
hope, esteem, and success. I was then conducted to a chair in 
the novice class; and one of the officers of this society, shortly 
after presented me with a small volume, bound in virgin calf, 
as white as snow, and lettered on the cover, “The Complete 
Mystery of Maidenhood;” one chapter was headed “The Perfidy 
of Man; another “The Perils of Marriage; another was en- 
titled “The sinfulness of Love;” and after many others, came 
“The Pleasures of Maidenhood,” and sundry chapters, with 
similar titles. It was all written in the most harmonious, and 
captivating style; Matrimony was pictured as the curse denoung- 
ed by heaven for the sins of man, and perpetual virginity, was 
painted as the garden of Eden, teplete with the purest joys, and 
exempt from every earthly care. I can assure you, Mr. Pilgrim, 
that the bock is written with wonderful beauty and eloquence; 
and if I can succeed in procuring a copy, I will send it to you 
for your satisfaction, and that you may be convinced I did not 
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I read its contents, with al! the 
greediness, that we women devour romances; and became a con- 
vert for a time to all its absurdities. But alas! my eyes have 
only opened, to perceive the decay of my charms and the rvin of 
my hopes. For seventeen years did I solemniy renounce all the 
joys, cares, and hopes of matrimony; I laughed at love, and 
sported with the feelings of my sex, who indulged in the pro- 
pensities of natural affection; but this day six weeks, as | was 


crossing Chesnut street, I fell with great violence upon the ice, 


with which the streets were covered, and was unable te rise, 


till assisted by a young gentleman who ran to my aid. He 
insisted upon seeing me home, as I was still faint and disabled 
from the fall; and upon his taking leave, the usual ceremonies 
disclosed my gallant to be Mr. Edmunds, who promised to do 
himself the pleasure to wait upon me the ensuing day, if agree- 
able. I must confess to you, Mr. Pilgrim, my heart secretly ac- 
knowledged him its master; and my thoughts continually present- 


ed the image of my handsome deliverer. 


I was indulging in the 


solitude of my chamber in these reveries of love and tenderness, 
when my maid entered; and as the rules of our society encour- 
aged our domesticks to ridicule the other sex, Nancy began to 
open the batteries of her abuse as soon as she entered the room. 
By this means, I learned that Nancy was at the corner of the 
street, when Mr. Edmunds was stopped by an acquaintance just 


after he had left me; his friend asked him, how in the name of 


heaven, he came to be escorting that sour old maid, remarking 
that he had seen Edmunds hand me up the steps. The conclu- 
sion of the conference amounted to Mr. Edmunds’s swearing 
never to look me in the face again, with many bitter expressions 


against me and our society; which I can with truth and sincerity 
Since that fatal day 1 have frequently 
passed Mr. Edmunds in the street, but instead of giving me any 
token of his respect, he has always regarded me with a look of 
scorn and contempt, which cut me to the very heart. Need I 
tell you, Mr. Pilgrim, that the deep impression he made on me 
was that of the most fervent love; and to be thus cruelly treated, 
by the person one dotes on, is of all misfortunes, the most sharp 
I feel that my hopes of earthly happiness are now 
forever wrecked; my heart is a prey to anguish and despair; 
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and my vanity and pride are mortified and wounded. Disgusted 
with the ugly society, so odious to reason and nature, I have 
left them with indignation, in the utmost disgust and abhorrence; 
andl hope Mr. Pilgrim, you will take occasion to place them in 
a proper point of view before the publick; and let my fate prove 
a solemn example to youthful maids, of the folly and crime of 
devoting their charms to the worms of sullen discontent, and sol- 
itary maidenhood. I now seclude myself in my chamber en- 
tirely, a prey to melancholy thoughts, sometimes indulging my 
fancy in the plaintive elegies of my favourite Hammond or 
Shenstone; but never anticipating the return of those opportu- 
nities of happiness, which have forever slipped through my hands. 
I remain with great respect, Mr. Pilgrim, 
Your constant admirer, 
Crecitia Cuitiuwortn.” 


“ Postscript.—I think it necessary that I should inform you, that 
my maids Nancy and Betty, and all my acquaintance, still think 
me handsome; and my parents importune me to try my fortune 
once more. But at thirty, I know that the fascinating power of 
beauty has passed over; and my heart feels too acutely the su- 
premacy of its unkind master, ever to revive at the voice of love, 
when it proceeds from another. Cc. C.” 


—— 


ORIGINAL LETTERS, 
(FROM AN AMERICAN IN FRANCE.) 
No. I. 


Landau, (départment du Bas Rhin.) 


DEAR D, 

Lixe a genuine yankee, I began my journey swearing. On 
entering the Diligence, every symptom indicated a disagreeable 
voyage. Iam not too apt to judge from appearances, but could 
not help venting a few curses upon G and the Clerk, to 
the no small astonishment of my companions. You would, pro- 
bably, have done the same, at first sight of them. I will en- 
deavour to describe them as I proceed: im narrating a journey 
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it is customary to do so; but I will not pursue the custom of tra- 
vellers too far. I shall stick to the truth. 

The Diligence contains but siw places; we were seven—four 
adults and three children. The latter were small, and belonged 
to a woman in the Cabriolet, who had two others with her. I 
did not know their dispositions; but they were French children 
and I could not help swearing. At the tenth or twelfth repeti- 
tion of the common Yankee Oath, a young woman opposite to 
me, and whose face had been hitherto concealed, looked up— 
her eyes bathed in tears—Monsieur est Anglois?” I told her I 
was an American. <A lady on my right interrupted us. This 
lady was the wife of a Captain of the Imperial Guards, who 
sat on my left; like D——, he was a Frenchified German, but a 
modest man, who appeared to confine himself to the truth. We 
soon became acquainted—His place of birth is but a few miles 
distant from that of my father. This circumstance, together 
with some few remarks on the country around Paris, and occa- 
sionally an episode on Cherbourg, furnished materials for con- 
versasion during the whole afternoon. His wife was a native of 
the latter place, from which she had never stirred until about 
ten days before—it is almost unnecessary to add that the Epi- 
sodes were introduced by her. It would puzzle me to describe 
her character—She seemed to be a very good woman, but utter- 
ly ignorant of the world—aged, according to her own account 
35, but according to her passport which I accidently saw, 45 
years. Tell me, D——, did ever woman on the minus side of 
her grand climacterick, confess her age? 

We dined, or rather supped at Meaux, situated on the Marne, 
eleven post-leagues from Paris, and passed the night in the Dili- 
gence. I slept but little—the next day our fair companion had 
ceased to weep, and by the pleasantries of the Captain, soon 
became as good humoured, as the rest of us. Her eyes were 
still red; but never in my life had I seen a finer pair. She had 
been beautiful, and was still, handsome—I never spoke bad 
French with half sc much pleasure, as in conversing with her. 
The curiosity of women, you know, is proverbial—the Captain’s 
wife was “in the fidgets” to learn her history, or, at least, the 
history of her tears; and at Chdlons, (42 post-leagues from 
Paris ) where we supped and lodged, I perceived them in close 
téte-a-téte. 
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Between Meaux and Chalons, we passed several towns and 
villages—They were, in general, much better built, than those [ 
had observed to the westward of Paris. The land, too, is better 
cultivated. It is hilly and covered with vineyards. Before 
arriving at Chalons, we dined at Epernay. ‘This little town, 
situated on the left bank of the Marne, and containing about 
5,000 inhabitants, is celebrated for its commerce in the best 
wines of Champagne. I cannot help observing, that in France, 
and other countries of Europe, every rivulet is dignified with the 
name of river. 

We left Chalons at four o’clock in the morning, and break- 
fasted at Vitry. The Diligence stopped at a tavern in the 
suburb; but the Captain, his wife, and myself, breakfasted in the 
town. Here, for the first time, I observed that our pretty tra- 
veller was under the special surveillance of the Conductor— 
she had, as I afterwards discovered, been persuaded, four or five 
years before, to quit her father’s house; and being disappointed, 
perhaps, in the hopes that carried her to Paris, was now return 
ing in repentance to seek the forgiveness and protection of her 
father, a man of respectability, in the neighbourhood of Lune- 
ville. 

During the whole of this day, the weather was delightful—the 
sky was without a cloud, and the temperature of the air, what 
Carr calls “delicious.”—We passed several villages, and two or 
three small towns, and in the evening, about five o’clock, ar- 
rived at Bar-sur-Ornain. The country is hilly, with abundance 
of vineyards. I have not yet observed any vines that exceeded 
four feet in height. The vintage is much later this year than 
usual. It had not commenced on any part of our road. The 
quantity of wood increased nearly in proportion to our distance 
from Paris. We traversed a great number of what the French 
call Forests. Before entering Bar, we passed through a little 
village, to the left—it was on Sunday, which happened to be the 
day of its Féte—the woods and road, on both sides, were cover- 
ed with the inhabitants of the town, of both sexes. 

Bar-sur-Ornain is distant from Paris sixty-three post-leagues, 
and is situated on the Ornain, as its name imports. Bar is re- 
markable for gooseberry confitures, and the Ornain for trout. 
I shall always remember it, as being the place where I 
65 
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first tasted frogs. Its environs abound in hemp, wood and 
wine. We supped and slept here. Foreign travellers are too 
much in the habit of indiscriminately villifying the inns of 
France. At Chaions [ was excelently lodged, and never met 
with better accommodations, than at Bar. The only thing of 
which I have found reason to complain, is the communication of 
the chambers with each other. At Chaions I was obliged to se- 
cure three doors to enable me to sleep without apprehension; and 
at Bar I had to traverse the chamber of another, to reach my 
own. The Diligence from Strasbourg had arrived before us, and 
all the best chambers were preoccupied—this circumstance re- 
duced me toa dilemma very like that in which poor Sterne found 
bimeslfiat:.% 8. 88 O09 

We left Bar at four o’clock in the morning. The weather 
continued extremely fine. The country between Bar and ancy 
is very hilly, but excellently cultivated. We enjoyed several 
charming prospects. That of Toul pleased me most. Toul is 
a sinall tortified town containing about ten thousand inhabitants, 
situated on the Moselle, and surrounded nearly on ali sides by 
hills, or,as they are here called, mountains. I will not under- 
take to describe it, though I have at my finger’s ends all the 
terms, such as picturesque, enchanting, &c. &c. usually em- 
ployed by travellers on similar occasions. Sir John never 
spoiled a finer landscape. 
_ Adieu! my dear D. you shall have the suite of my journey by 
the next mail. Your’s, De R. 


REMARKS ON 
CHATEAUBRIAND’S BEAUTIES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
No. I. 


A work of criticism, under whatever title it may appear before 
the world, is subject to inquiry and examination, and may be 
censured or condemned according to its merits, without creat- 
ing the charge o° heresy, or bringing on the writer the imputa- 
tion of insidiou: motive-. This, at least, was admitted as a max- 
im some fifiy years ago; but as in other matters, so likewise in 
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this, the human understanding seems to be fast retrograding to 
the horrid era of bigotry and intolerance, without begetting a 
higher purity of morals, with all that raging enthusiasm for re- 
ligion, which pervades the minds of every community, and 
every class. Whether M. ds Chateaubriand thought, that by 
giving his book a religious title, he effectually sheltered it from 
the lightning of the critick, | am not prepared to aflirm; but his 
treatise has appeared in an Hnglish dress, under circumstances 
of so threatening a nature to him who should dare to question its 
infallibility, that some explanation is expedient, previous to per- 
forming the task I have assumed. It is asserted in the preface 
of the English editor, that its circulation in France was vastly 
obstructed by the enemies of our religion: and this assertion I 
am willing to admit; but the revereud editor has made an insidi- 
ous endeavour to cast the stig:.a of infidelity upon all who suall 
venture to arraign its perfections, or question the truth of the 
many crude opinions promulgated by the author. The attempt 
was not less illiberal than unjust, nor less impolitick than ab- 
surd. To defend literary opinions under the panoply of reli- 
gion, is little less than impossible; tu counect taste with piety, 
where no natural connexion obtains, is unwise and injudicious, 
if it does not largely partake of tolly. ‘They are both distinct in 
their influence on the mind, and se)arate jn the offices aud du- 
ties to which they.are occasionally applied; and though they may 
be forced into company without discord, they never spontaneous- 
ly associate from the impulse of mutual pleasure. But perhaps 
these expressions are too ambiguous to consist with perspicuity: 


and we shall defer this question at present, till in the course of 


our remarks, we may find an opportunity more fully to explain 
the complexion of our sentiments. 

In the following observations, which I have dared to offer, in 
defiance of the bigoted threat of injudicious zeal, the reader is 
not to imagine that he can trace the hand of an infidel, or pene- 
trate into the designs of an assassin; for Lam neither; I neithes 
seek to impair the religion which | believe in and profess, nor to 
make converts of those, who entertain another faith, or refuse to 
embrace mine. My motives and designs are wholly of a literary 
nature; Lhave not sullicient enthusiasm tor a biget, and have tuo 


much feeling for an infidel, 
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With the first part of M. de Chateaubriand’s book, therefore, 
1 have no concern; and in regard to the remainder, when we con- 
sider it as a whole; asa great and complete system of critical 
erudition, it must be pronounced an elegant and entertaining 
work, displaying much perspicuity of mind, taste, genius and 
knowledge. When I make this concession in its favour, how- 
ever, I reserve the privilege of touching upon its numerous er- 
rours, and shewing the radical defects which essentially dero- 
gate from the beauty and excellence of its plan, that is, of the 
imperfection and deficiency of the means he has chosen to ac- 
complish his end. 

The principal aim of our ingenious author, was to elucidate 
the high, ennobling and beautiful qualities of the Christian Re- 
ligion, in opposition to those who maintain that it debases the 
mind, chills the fancy, and impairs the character. This chief 
path, therefore, lays in the midst of the garden of literature; 
which in a pious sense, is very remote from the garden of Eden; 
and whose flowers are more calculated to delight the imagination 
by their fragrance and beauty, than to convince our reason, or 
awaken our faith. This suggests to us the ultimate object for 
which M. de Chateaubriand composed his Beauties of Christian- 
ity, that of gaining proselytes, and confirming believers. His 
own words will best attest the reality of this intention. 

“Who would now sit down,” he asks, ‘to read a work profes- 
sedly theological? Possibly a few sincere christians who are al- 
ready convinced. But, it may be asked, may there not be some 
danger in considering religion ina merely human point of view? 
Why so? Does our religion shrink from the light? Surely one 
great proof of its divine origin is, that it will bear the test of 
the severest scrutiny of reason. Would you wish us to con- 
tinue to incur the reproach of enveloping our=tenets in sacred 
obscurity, lest their falsehood should be detected? Will chris- 
tianity be less true for appearing more beautiful? Let us banish 
all weak apprehensions; let us not from excess of religion leave 
religion to perish. We no longer live in such times, when you 
might say, ‘believe without inquiring.’ People will inquire in 
spite of us, and our timid silence, while it heightens the tri- 
umph of the infidel, will diminish the number of believers.” 
page 31, 
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Our first objection to his plan, is the inadequacy of the means 
to the end. Beauty appeals to the feelings for sympathy and 
affection; and can never beget the conviction of truth in the un- 
derstanding; of course it cannot make converts. _ Infidels, too, 
are most wanting in feeling, and seldom deficient in mental vi- 
gour and perspicuity; hence to call upon their feelings for faith, 
is literally to call upon the dead; it is the absence of physical 
and moral sensibility, and not of intellectual sagacity, that de- 
ludes them to a denial of our tenets. Display the most dazzling 
charms of a Circassian maid, rioting in the bloom of health, 
and wanton in love, toa superannuated monk, whose blood is 
chilled with age, whose aversion is confirmed by habit to female 
company, whose philosophy is deeply read in the folly of the sex, 
and whose religion is principled against such deadly contamina- 
tion; in fine, who is devoid of all feeling and sensibility; can you 
persuade him to embrace her and espouse her for life? No! then 
how could you hope, to bring the Deist to the foot of the altar of 
Christ, by similar means; the Deist, whose very pride, indepen- 
dence, and unfeeling heart, make him what he is? As well might 
you exhibit a painting of Apelles to the blind, or discourse the 
most ravishing musick to him who has no sense of hearing. Yet 
this objection is grounded on the presumption,that superiour beau- 
ties can be pointed out in the christian writers, to what can be 
displayed in the volumes of Heathen genius; and we shall prove 
hereafter, that the author before us has obviously failed in this at- 
tempt. 

Another, and an important consideration, also appears against 
the probaole efficacy of this method of winning the unbeliever. 
Beauty is an adventitious and extraneous quality, which may 
as readily adorn fiction, as truth; and can, therefore, never be 
adduced as proof of the latter. He who doubts the genuine 
divinity of the Christian code, cannot be brought to believe it, 
because it is susceptible of that accidental beauty, which poets 
and orators, can invest it with. If I denied a certain man to 
be a moral character, who, for example, weuld attempt to con- 
vince me of his goodness, by relating how handsome and grace- 
ful he always looked, when his tailor and other tradesmen, had 
exerted their art to embellish his person? The argument must 
appear preposterous to the dullest capacity; and so will every 
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intelligent Christian pronounce that of M. de Chateaubriand. 
Considered logically, therefore, the book before us is defective, 
weak, and contemptible. 

And here, let it be remembered, that the great and dangerous 
errour, or rather weakness, of all zealous Christians, has been 
this identical rashness, of resting the whole fabrick of their faith, 
on some single quality, or point of doctrine; and madly throw- 
ing a vain defiance in the face of infidelity, to shake the vision- 
ary temple, which they had constructed from the mere cobwebs 
of fancy, and not the indestructible materials of the holy serip- 
ture. Such is the attempt of our present authors; whose name 
must be added to a long list of enthusiasts, whose good inten- 
tions have been marred by indiscretion, and whose zeal for the 
advancement of religion, has terminated in its injury, or the 
stop of its diffusion. 

But our author has been grossly deceived by an essential fal- 
lacy in his premises; for the whole tenour of his reasoning is 
grounded on the assumption, that the Christian religion is iden- 
gified with the Romish Church, whence he draws the greatest 
number of his arguments, examples, and illustrations. It is suf- 
ficiently apparent, that a Sect, and that ect a minor one, can 
never arrogate to itself, the sublime distinction of the Universal 
Church; or, if it should be insisted on, it follows, that one Sect 
might, with equal reason, prefer their claim, as another. Thus, 
suppose a Quaker should, in an elaborate treatise, design to 
prove, the Simplicity and Spiritucl nature of Christianity; he 
would be able to adduce reasons equally cogent, if not more 
convincing, than those of M. de Chateaubriand. Here the pic- 
ture would be totally reversed; and, instead of seeing poetry, 
the Belles Lettres, and the fine arts, beautified and improved: 
by Christianity, we should perceive their union entirely destroy- 
ed, and a severe denunciation pronounced against the profane 
and impious hand, that should venture to decorate its idle and 
vain fancies, with the sacred vestments of Omnipotence. Yet 
let us ever descend from the fallacy of the principle, to the na- 
ture of facts; docs the Romish religion influence the greatest 
portion of civilized mankind; and deserve, by its obvious pre- 
dominance, to be considered as the chief, or ruling Sect? When 
I answer in the negative, 1 am supported by existing facts, and 
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confirmed in the assertion, hy the general opinion. But even the 
Romish creed does not invariably beget the beauties ascribed to 
it by our author. Where, in degenerate Spain, and degraded 
Portugal, can you behold the Beauties of Christianity? Have 
they their birth in Italy, at the present day? Can Ireland exhi- 
bitthem? No! France alone, of Catholick countries, can pro- 
duce them; and had our author been confined to French examples 
exclusively, he would have produced little more than the skele- 
ton of asystem, whose gaping bones must have shocked every 
beholder; and baffled the laudable object of the writer. For 
though in the superstitious adjuncts of the Romish Church, he 
would have experienced no scarcity of examples, arguments, 
and illustrations; yet, in the high departments of Literature, 
he would have been left without a parallel: and the loss of Milton 
alone, who, had he lived till now, would have termed these 
beauties, “execrable deformities devised by Satan, for the en- 
slavement of the Soul,” he must have left a blank in his theo- 
ry, that would essentially impair its plausibility, and derange 
its harmonious construction. s, 
( To be continued. ) 
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Hic ut aliquis aliquid lecvere possit 
Quod priks non unguam aliquo lector legit. 


METAPHORS. 


In the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, as Dr. Gerard 
Langbain informs us, the high sherilf of Oxfordshire came to St. 
Mary’s College, with his gold chain about his neck, and his sword 
by his side, in pure charity, not ostentation, says the Doctor, 
to give the scholars a sermon. The incident itself was not more 
remarkable, than the discourse; which began in the following 
words: “Arriving at the Mount of St. Maries, in the stonie 
stage where 1 now stand, I have brought you some fine baskets, 
baked in the oven of charity, and curiously conserved for the 
chickens of the church, the sparroiwes of the spirit.and the sweet 
ecallowes of salvation.” 
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PULPIT RHETORICK. 


Dr. Smythe, a celebrated Pastor in the reign of Queen Mary, 
delivered a sermon at Whittington College, which was published 
in 1572, by one who affirmed that he was present on the occasion. 
The Doctor having read to his congregation part of a legend, 
giving an account of our Saviour’s meeting St. Peter at Rome; 
and resolving to improve it to the utmost, thus began his dis- 
course: “My maisters, you are in great Errours concerning the 
blessed Sacrament; and all your trust was in Cranmer, Ridley, 
and Latimer. As for Latimer, he said, in open disputation at 
Oxford, that he had no Learning, in that matter, but out of Cran- 
mer’s book. Besides this, I disputed with Latimer twenty years 
agon,and then he had no Learning. As for Cranmer, he said, that 
his Learning came from Ridley. Andas for Ridley, I disputed 
with him myself, now at Oxford, the other day; and I proved my 
argument thus: Ile cui Christus obviavit Rome, fuit Rome; at 
Christus obviavit Petro Rome: Ergo Petrus fuit Rome—i. e. 
He whom Christ met at Rome, was at Rome; but Christ met 
Peter at Rome: Ergo, Peter was at Rome. By this argument, I 
prove two things, and singular Mysteries of our faith. First, 
that Peter was at Rome, against them that clatter Peter was 
never at Rome. Secondly; that if Peter met Christ bodily, as 
Abdias reporteth, and which I am sure is true, or else such an 
ancient and holy father would never have written it; then, con- 
sequently, he may be as well in the blessed Sacrament, as he 
was met bodily. To this Ridley stood like a block, and feeling 
himself convicted, answered nothing. Then, said I, Cur non 
respondes Herctice, Hereticorum hereticissime! Did I not han- 
die him well? Then he denied the minor; which I proved thus: 
Christ met Peter going out of Rome, and said, good morrow, 
Peter; whither goest thou? Peter answered, good morrow, goed 
man; whither goest thou? and he said, I go to Rome, to suffer. 
What, saith Peter, I trow, unless I take my marks amiss, you 
are Jesus Christ! good Lord, how do you? I am glad I have 
met you here. Then said he to Peter, go back and suffer, or 
else I must, et pro je, et pro me. When Ridley had heard this, 
my proof, and Abdias’s authority, a Doctor ancient and irrefra- 
cable, he answered never a Word. And thus I confuted Ridley, 
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in the audience of a thousand; and yet you say, that Christ was 
never in earth, since the ascension, bodily. Believe, with me, 
that he is under Form of Bread and Wine. Let this argument of 
mine confound you, as it did Rédley, your chief champion.” 





DESCRIPTION OF SPRING, 


In 1603,a book was printed at London by Thomas Creede, entit- 
led «The Wonderful Yeare, 1603—wherein is shewed the picture 
of London, lying sick of the Plague.” It contains a strange 
mixture of the ludicrous and lugubrious, and is full of the pun- 
ning wit so prevalent at the time in which it was written. The 
following description of the approach of Spring, with which it 
commences, is not only witty, but extremely poetical: “ Vertum- 
nus, being attired in his accustomed habit of changeable silke, 
had newly passed through the first and principall court-gate of 
heaven; to whom fora farewell, and to shewe how dutiful he 
was in his oflice, Janus (that bears two faces under one hood) 
made avery mannerly lowe legge, and (because he was the 
onely porter at that gate) presented, unto this king of the month, 
all the new-yeares gifts, which were more in number, and more 
worth than those that are given to the great Turk, or the Emperor 
of Persia: on went Vertumnus in his lustie progresse, Priapus, 
Hora, the Dryades, the Hamadryades, with all the woodden rab- 
ble of those that dressed orchards and gardens, perfuming all 
the wayes that he went, with the sweete odours that breathed 
from flowers, hearbes and trees, which now began to peep out of 
prisons; by vertue of which excellent aires, the skie got a most 
clear complexion, lookt smug and smooth, and had not so much as 
a wart stickking on her face: the sunne likewise was freshly and 
very richly apparelled in cloth of gold, like a bridegroome, and 
instead of gilded rosemary, the hornes of the Ramme (being the 
signe of that celestial bride-house, where he lay, to be married 
to the Spring.) were not like your common hornes parcel gilt, 
but double double-gilt, with the liquid gold that melted from his 
beames, for joy whereof the lark sung at his windowe every morn- 
ing, the nightengale every night; the cuckoe (like a single sole 
fidler, that reels from taverne to taverne) plide it all the day long: 
Lambes fiskt up and downe in the vallies; kids and goates leapt 
66 
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to and fro on the mountains; shepheards sat piping, country- 
wenches singing: lovers made sonnets for their lasses, whilest 
they made garlands for their lovers; and as the country was 
frolike, so was the citie mery: olive-trees (which grow no where 
but in the garden of peace) stood (as common as beech does at 
midsomer) at every mans door; branches of palm were in every 
mans hand; streets were full of people, people full of joy; every 
house seemde to have a lorde of misrule in it, in every house 
there was so much jolity: no scritch-owl frighted the silly coun- 
tryman at midnight, nor any drum, the citizens at noonday, but 
all was more calm than a stile water, all husht, as if the spheres 
had been playing in consort: in conclusion, heaven lookt like a 
pallace, and the great hall of the earth like a paradice.” 


; CHINESE DEFINITIONS. 


We have been much amused at the definitions of some of the 
terms, in a page of the Chinese Dictionary, now in the press at 
Canten, which was sent to us by a friend, as a specimen of the 
work. Among others are the following, San sing. “Three 
stars; whose lucky influences are much desired, viz: Fah, lih, 
show. Happiness, the emoluments of office, and long life.” We 
are inclined to think that China is not the only country, where 
the lucky influences of those three stars are “much desired.” 

Chaou san moo sze. “Morning three, evening four; has a 
reference to a person, who having been promised seven of 
something daily, objected to receive four in the morning and 
three in the evening; but felt pleased on being offered three in the 
morning and four in the evening. Which last arrangement, they 
consider exactly the same, daily as the former. It is now applied 
to people who are considered simpletons, who refuse a thing in 
one form, and are pleased with it in another, which really amounts 
to the same thing.” U. V. 
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THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
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POR THE PORTICO. 
ON GAS LIGHTS, 


JupcE Cooper, to whose learning and industry, our country 
is indebted for much valuable information, has just gratified the 
publick expectation, by the publication of an interesting series 
of facts and observations, concerning the use of Coal Gas, for 
the purpose of producing light, in which he has satisfactorily 
proved its superiority over oil and candles. both for domestick 
and publick purposes, in “safety, convenience, economy and 
beauty.” The inflammable nature of Coal Gas was known in 

739—but the first discovery and application of the use of Coal 
Gas for the purpose of illumination, was claimed by Mr. Murdock, 
in 1792, which he did not bring to any perfection, “till 1802. In 
1804, Mr. Winsor took out a Patent for combining the saving and 
purifying of the inflammable Gas, (for producing light and heat) 
the Ammonia, tar and other products of pit-coal, with the manu- 
facture of a superior kind of Coke. “Of the safety, (says Judge 
Cooper) the convenience, the economy, and the beauty of this 
method of procuring light, no doubt can now remain, after the 
evidence reported by a committee of the House of Commons, 
and after experiments made on a scale so prodigious as London 
exhibits. Fifteen miles of the streets of that city, were thus 
lighted at the beginning of the last year, and the Gas-lights stil 
continue to increase in reputation, and become daily more and 
more in demand.” The manner of making this Coal Gas is 
thus: A certain quantity of the best pit-coal is put into an iron 
Cylinder or Retort, which is then made air-tight, by cementing 
and screwing on its mouth-piece or cover: being properly fixed 
in a furnace, the Cylinder is made red hot, and the Gas from 
the coal is disengaged. pressing through a pipe from the Cylinder 
into a Condenser, where it deposits its tor and other matters 
carried over by the heat; frem the Condenser it passes through 
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vessels of Lime water, by which it is purified from some of its 
offensive odour, into a Gas-holder, whence it may be conveyed 
to any distance in pipes, to be burned for light. What remains 
in the Retort, is a quantity of Coke, exceeding the bulk of, but 
lighter than, the Coal employed, and nearly as valuable. The 
Gas-lights in England are estimated to cost three-fourths less 
than candles. 36 bushels of Coal produce about 45 bushels of 
Coke, 250 pounds of tar, 23 gallons of Ammoniacal liquor, and 
10,000 cubic feet of Gas. If the Retorts are 8 feet long, and 16 
inches bore, it will require 9 of them to be kept red hot for 8 
hours, by means of an equal quantity of Coal, to procure the 
10,000 feet of Gas, which will afford a light equal to 2000 can- 
dies, 6 to the pound, during 10 hours. Including cost, wear and 
tear, this light is afforded at one fourth the price of candles and 
oil. In England, where labour is cheap, and Coke, the Char- 
coal of Stone Coal, is in great demand for their manufactories, 
it has been found of immense consequence to prepare this article, 
in such a manner, as to save and bring into use, such a quantity 
of inflammable Gas, which is separated from it, as to surpass 
in value, by a great proportion, the labour employed, and even 
the Coke produced; but their greatest difficulty has been to 
purify this Gas, from a most offensive smell—this they have in a 
great measure, but not wholly, accomplished.—The attempts to 
introduce the improvement into this country, have been objected 
to, not only from the difficulty of purifying the Gas, but chiefly 
from the labour of attending the apparatus, and the inevitable 
nuisance of the manufactory itself. 

Dr. Kugler was amongst the first to repeat these experiments 
here, and soon was convinced, that such a manufactory could 
not, with propriety, be established but at a distance from the 
city, and on a great scale. Instead, therefore, of pursuing his 
experiments on Coal, an article always dear in our cities, and 
sometimes not to be had, he more judiciously directed his atten- 
tion to less offensive substances, which can every where be pro- 
cured; and has finally completed a discovery of the greatest 
consequence, in a country abounding in pitch, from which, by a 
simple apparatus, easily managed, without any thing offensive 
mn the operation, he prepares a Gas at once cheaper and more 
brilliant, than that prepared from Coal; notwithstanding the 
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) contrary opinion, as to its cheapness, entertained by Judge 
Cooper, who has not yet heard the results of Dr. Kugler’s expe- 

riments, so far as they have been carried. 
The following extract from Judge Cooper’s work will be read 


with interest, because he emphatically gives this method of pro- 

curing Gas as the best and most expedient in this country, and 

only fears it may not be so cheap as the Gas from Coal. Judge 

| Cooper had not then an opportunity of Knowing that Dr. Kugler 

is actually verifying, by more minute estimates, his original im- 

; pression of its comparative cheapness. 

, “Mr. Peale, at his museum in Philadelphia, uses pitch, and I 
> | believe (at the suggestion of Dr. Kugler) was the first person 
who employed that substance. All the inconvenience arising | 
from the smell of Coal Gas, when it escapes—from the drawing 

’ of the charge out of the retorts—from the nauseous odour emit- 

’ ted when the Lime-water is discharged wherein the Gas is 


’ washed—is thus avoided. In England, where the Coke of the 
y Coal pays all the expense, and where pitch and rosin are import- 
3 ed articles, Coal will continue to be used, but J have no doubt 
n of the expediency of using pitch, rosin, or even oil of turpen- 
’ tine in this country, where the Coke as yetis not in demand, and 
a where the articles now recommended, being of home production, 
, can be cheaply afforded. 


! “Mr. Peale, who has succeeded, and well deserves to succeed, 
y in employing this convenient substitute, has no scruple about 
eC shewing his (he should have said Dr. Kugler’s) apparatus to any 


man of science who inquires, for the purpose of extending use- 


8 ful knowledge. In his apparatus, the oil condensed in the re- 
d ceiver, immersed in water for the purpose, is alterwards em- 
e ployed to dissolve the pitch, which, thus dissolved, descends ina 
» % liquid form through an aperture, regulated by a stop-cock, down 
d to the hottest part of the red-hot retort, and is there decompos- 
\- ed, and ascends into the Gas-holder, after escaping from the 
)- condensing receiver. In this way the Gas requires no washing 
st in Lime-water, no noxious vapour is produced, and the objec- 


tions made in the above mentioned trial (on a Coal Gas nuisance) 
e are avoided. That this is the best plan for a sma}! manufactory, 
e . or house, there can be no doubt; but I think it weuld not answer 
in point of economy for the extensive manulactovies employed 
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to light a city: the greater cheapness of coal, and the certainty of 
procuring it at all times at a regular and reasonable price, rath- 
er diminishing than increasing, will secure it a permanent pre- 
ference: the publick must and will weigh the convenience of the 
light thus produced, with the inconveniences of the means em- 
ployed in producing it.” 

Nothing now is wanting on Judge Cooper’s mind to have war- 
ranted his unqualified approbation of Dr. Kugler’s as the very 
best plan, not only for a small manufactory but even cities on 
the most extensive scale, but to have it proved to him, as it can 
and will be, that pitch can more certainly be had at a regular 
and reasonable price, which this consumption will not increase, 
and that the Gas into which it is almost wholly converted, is not 
only of a purer quality, but cheaper and more easily procured; 
except, possibly, at Pittsburg and similar places, where coal is 
found, and where great manufactories are established which re- 
quire Coke, and where they may consequently be induced to 
disregard the offensive odour which accompanies the formation of 
Gas and Coke from Coal; but as the “publick must and will 
weigh the inconvenience of the light thus produced, with the in- 
convenience of the means employed in producing it,” they will 
necessarily prefer a “more convenient substitute,” even if that 
substitute did not cost them less. 

But the Judge himself, a few pages afterwards, (p. 165) 
says, that in point of expense, on a small scale, he believes pitch 
will answer best. And again (p. 171) he observes of the Coal 
Gas establishments, that they are so expensive as only to answer 
on a large scale; but is of opinion (from what he had seen of Dr. 
Kugler’s experiment) that when prepared from pitch, “it may af- 
ford a cheaper light than oil or candles, for churches, for thea- 
tres, for manufactories.” After this testimony, there are few 
persons who will be indisposed to believe that if the pitch is 
cheaper on a small scale it must be infinitely cheaper on a great 
scale, especially when we consider that its Gas furnishes a 
brighter light than the Gas from Coal, and that it is almost whol- 
ly converted into Gas, leaving very little Coke, which is con- 
essed (p. 29) to be of inferior consequence. 

It is therefore to be regretted that at the close of Judge Coop- 
er’s publication on the Gas Lights, he should have said any 
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thing to raise a premature and unwarranted doubt as to Dr. Ku- 
gler’s right to an invention, the exact and full nature of which 
the Judze has not yet sufficiently understood. It is true that all 
who knew any thing of the Gas, knew that pine knots produced 
it—their efficacy in producing it was known from Georgia to 
Canada, but neither in Georgia, nor in Canada, nor in England, 
had the idea hitherto suggested itself of employing pitch, in the 
manner invented by Dr. Kugler, which was therefore a new and 
useful improvement in the employment of pitch and in the 
manner of employing its consequently entitled to a patent.—In 
the same manner was steam known to be produced from boiling 
water, and even to exercise mechanical pressure, ages before the 
effort of ingenuity was successful in collecting its power and 
regulating it by the machinery now in use, for improvements in 
which many patent rights hold good. 

The patent taken out by John Taylor, mentioned in the Month- 
ly Magazine for Feb. 1816, is for a method of making Gas by an 
improvement in the process of distilling Bones and other animal 
substances. The circumstance upon which he founds his patent, 
is by means of certain receivers and condensers to retain and 
use the Gas which, in the ordinary distillation of bones, is wasted, 
and offensive to the neighbourhood—He therefore “claims the ex- 
clusive right of using, in any way, all processes of distilling bones 
or other animal matter, by which an inflammable air or olifiant 
Gas, applicable to the purposes of giving light, shall be retained 
and employed. 

He then proceeds to speak of the retorts, tubes, receivers, &c. 
in such general terms as to comprehend all possible forms which 
may facilitate, his proposed object, which is, to save the Gas 
from the distillation of bones; and then declares “that it is neces- 
sary toseparate the gases or vapours that are given out in the dis- 
tillation of bones and animal matter, as what comes over in one 
part of the process is fit for the purpose of burning for light, while 
another part is not so;” and finally remarks, that his Gas, thus 
procured, is employed in every respect as Gas for lights is manag- 
ed and employed. 

The patent of John Taylor, therefore, is not for making Gas 
from bones and other animal matter, because every one who dis- 
tilled bones necessarily made the same Gas; nor is his a patent for 
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distilling bones and animal matter, whichevery ene was privi- 
leged to; but, his patent, unquestionably, is for what he clains as a 
“discovery,” the retention and use of the Gas arising from the 
distillation of bones, &c. Nevertheless, it appears by a careful 
perusal of this discription, from his general style of description, 
his indefinite expressions, and studied reference to all known 
forms; that he had as yet only conceived the idea, without ever 
having carried it into execution, and by his patent only secured 
to himself the principle, in case it should be found as advanta- 
geous as he believed, and therefore the Editor of the Monthly 
Magazine, introduces the subject by saying, that Mr. Taylor 
asserts that he has discovered, &c. the public in all probability, 
knowing nothing else of it. 

The last paragraph of this account in the Monthly Magazine 
is the only one which Judge Cooper has transcribed, and it ap- 
pears to be nothing more than the Editor’s conclusions, concern- 
ing the application of Mr. Taylor’s discovery;_or, which is 
equally probable, Mr. Taylor, in the amplification of his right, 
comprehensively includes not only the use of all kind of «ani- 
mal” but “vegetable, matter; mineral oil, fat, bitumen or rosin,” 
with his bones to be distilled—and, it is merely possible he may 
include, in his patent for making Gas, all ‘substances “which 
can be rendered fluid by heat or otherwise;” as not interfering 
with the right which every one possessed of using common Coal 
or kennel Coal, &c. which are not capable of being rendered 
Auid. 

Viewing this paragraph in a transient manner, it certainly 
might be supposed, that Mr. Taylor had anticipated a part of 
Dr. Kugler’s invention; but this idea seems to be done away by 
the ample account which precedes it, and which sufficiently ex- 
plains all that he intends to comprehend in his patent, which is 
described under the title of ‘Patents lately enrolled” as a patent 
«to John Taylor, ‘of Stratford, Essex, manufacturing Chymist, 
for producing Gas, for the purpose of affording light”—his man- 
ner of producing Gas, has been sufficiently explained. 

But even granting (what is certainly possible) that Mr. Taylor, 
in England, may have conceived, proposed and patented a me- 
thod similar to that invented in America by Dr. Kugler; unless 
such method had absolutely been in use in England, and known 
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to be in use by other persons, from America, who might have 
profited in America, by the fact, before the American patent was 
taken out; or, had been described in some publick work, which 
was known in America, and from which others might equally 
have benefited; then most assuredly the American who is the 
first to invent, and actually bring into operation, what he be- 
lieves to be a new and useful improvement, ought to be rewarded 
for his discovery, and will be protected in his right. 

Dr. Kugler’s invention is not only that pitch, &c. can be ad- 
vantageously used in the production of Gas; but that it furnishes 
a purer light, produces no offensive smell, requires no separation 
or purification through Lime water, or any other water, can be 
procured at less expense, and more easily, than by any other 
method. 

For this invention, Dr. Kugler is entitled to the thanks of his 
countrymen; and there can be no doubt of the preference it will 
obtain over Coal Gas, which has been found so offensive in 
London, that two of the manufacturers of it have been found 
guilty of a publick nuisance at the last November sessions. This 
objection Judge Cooper (p. 158) declares is done away by the 
use of pitch. It may be well to conclude with some of the ad- 
vantages (enumerated by Judge Cooper) of the Gas for lights. 

1. It is totally consumed without residuum. 

2. Requires no wick of any kind. 

$. Requires no snuffing; no snuffers or extinguishers. 

4. The light is not obscured by either tallow or wick. 

5. It produces no smoke, and therefore no smell. 

6. It does not soil the furniture. 

7. There is no danger from sparks or grease. 

8. It may be conveyed any where and disposed in the most 
useful and beautiful manner. 

9. It is perfectly under command, as all the light may be ex- 
tinguished at once. 

10. It contributes gently to warm, as well as illuminate the 
apartments, none of the heat being wasted by vapour or smoke. 

11. It is less expensive. 

‘These advantages over our common oil and tallow lights 
are indisputable, and ought, no doubt, to procure for this method 
of illumination a favourable reception.” 
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Having assisted in fitting up the apparatus, in the Museum at 
Philadelphia, I have gained that experience, which will enable me 
shortly, to exhibit to the citizens of Baltimore, in my Museum 
and Picture Gallery, this beautiful mode of illumination. 

ReMBRANT PEALE. 


FOR THE PORTICO. 
OF THE SUN. 


Tue sun is the centre of motion, around which the planetary 
bodies in the solar system perform their annual revolutions, and 
is the source of light and heat to all those bodies. Its mean di- 
ameter is 885,246 miles, and the mean distance of our earth 
from it is 95 millions of miles. As the earth and all the other pri- 
mary planets revolve about the sun_in elliptick orbits; they are 
sometimes nearer, and sometimes at a greater distance from it, 
and consequently the apparent diameter of the sun will vary 
with the change of distance. When the earth ts at its mean dis- 
tance, the sun’s apparent diameter, seen from it, appears under 
an angle of $2’ 14’. Though the sun is nearly at rest in the 
centre of the solar system, yet, like all the other bedies in that 
system, it has a revolution on its axis, which is performed in 25 
days, 14 hours, and 8 minutes. The axis, or imaginary line 
about which this revolution takes place, is inclined to the plane 


of the earth’s orbit, or, as it is called, the ecliptick in an angle of 


82° 44. In consequence of this oblique position of the sun’s 
axis to the plane in which the earth performs its annual revolu- 
tion, the earth while passing over one half of its orbit is on one 
side of the sun’s equator, and during the remaining half, it is 
on the other side. Hence to a spectator on the earth, the sun’s 
north pole is visible during six months of the year, and the south 
pole, the other six. At two opposite points in the heavens, thie 
plane of the sun’s equator will intersect that of the earth’s or- 
bit, and when the earth arrives at those points, a spectator on it 
will be in the plane of the sun’s equator, and see the poles of 
the sun in the apparent circumference, and any point on his sur- 
face. will appear to describe a straight line across his disk in 
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consequence of his rotation on his axis. But in every other po- 
sition of the earth, the spectator being in an oblique position 
with respect to the solar equator, any point on its surface will 
appear to describe from east to west, an ecliptick curve; and 
this curvature will be greater or less accordingly as the earth is 
at a greater or less distance from those points when its orbit 
crosses the solar equator. ‘The earth is in those points of inter- 
section in the latter end of the months of November and May, 
and at its greatest distance from them, about the beginning of 
March and September. From the end of November to the end 
of May, the sun’s south pole is turned towards the earth; and 
from the beginning of June to that of December, the north pole 
is exposed to our view. 

These remarks are premised, for the better understanding of 
the appearances of the spots so frequently to be seen passing 
over the sun. Let the an- 
nexed figure represent the 
apparent disk of the sun, 
seen from the earth on the 
first of May last. Let 
ECE represent the corres- 
ponding portion and posi- 
tion of the ecliptick, and 
ACa, its axis; then will 
NCS, making an angle of 
3° 45’ nearly, represent the 
sun’s axis for the same time, 
having its south pole a, ex- 
posed to the earth: for the 
cirele NCS, will limit the 
spectator’s views; the earth 
being in the line CE, pro- 
duced. If, therefore, EB, 
FEW, be made equal to NA or Sa, and the ellipsis BPW, de- 
scribed, it will represent the sun’s equator; and every point on 
the surface, out of the equator, will, during its revolution around 
the axis, appear to describe an ellipsis, parallel to BPW, having 
its visible path always concave towards the visible pole of the 
sun, 
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As the sun’s south pole is visible from the beginning of De- 
cember, to that of June, any point on the sun will appear to 
describe a curve, whose convexity is turned upwards, or towards 
the north; and from the first of June, to that of December, the 
convexity will be towards the south pole, or downwards, when 
the sun is on the meridian; which, in the figure, is represented 
by the line MCR. The corresponding positions of those lines, 
when the sun is not on the meridian, may readily be founs for any 
given time of day, by means of a celestial globe: for the same 
point M, in the sun’s limb, will, during the same, and for seve- 
ral days be directed nearly to the north pole of the world. If, 
therefore, the sun’s place in the ecliptick be found for the given 
day, and the globe rectified for the given time of day, the angle 
that the circle of declination passing through the sun, makes with 
the vertical circle passing through it, will give the distance of the 
point M, from the then vertical point of the sun’s limb. 

The position of the solar axis and equator, being found for any 
given time, it is easy to trace the path of any one point or spot, 
on its surface. ‘Those who are in possession of a telescepe, with 
a micrometer, can measure the distance from any two points in 
the sun’s limb, from day to day, and thence delineate its path. 
But a more convenient and less expensive apparatus will answer 
the purpose. A sky-optick ball and socket, placed in the win- 
dow shutter of a darkenedtroom will form an image of the sun; 
which received on a piece of paper will exhibit the spot or spots in 
a very distinct manner, and, with regard to their apparent posij- 
tion, with great accuracy. A circle being therefore described on 
the paper of the exact size of the sun’s image in the focus of the 
sky-optick lens, the paper is to be placed exactly in the same po- 
sition from day to day at the same hour, and the position of the 
spot marked on it. When the spot has described its path, a 
curve can be drawn through those marks; and if done with accu- 
racy will be an ellipsis, such as has been above described. 

Since the sun performs a revolution round its axis in twenty- 
five days, fourteen hours and eight minutes, and any point on its 
surface is visible to a spectator on the earth, during half that 
time, nearly; if the earth were at rest, it is obvious that any 
spot on its surface ought to perform its apparent course across 


the visible disk of the sun, in half the time ef one revolution ef 
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the sun; that is, in twelve days, nineteen hours, and four mi- 
nutes. But, in the meen time, the earth proceeds in its annual 
orbit, in the same direction with the sun’s rotatory motion, 
Hence it follows, that from the time any point or spot leaves any 
position on the sun’s disk, till it returns to the same, the sun 
must have performed one revolution, and as much of a second, 
as corresponds with the distance the earth has advanced in its 
orbit during that interval: and by comparing these motions, it is 
found, that from the time any point or spot makes its appear- 
ance on the eastern limb of the sun, till it disappears at the 
western, the time elapsed is thirteen days, fifteen hours,and forty- 
eight minutes nearly; the apparent revoiution being performed in 
twenty-seven days, seven hours, and thirty-seven minutes. 
When the solar spots are observed near the eastern edge or 
limb of the sun, they appear like black lines, or very narrow 
stripes; as they advance on the disk, they appear to become 
broader, till they approach the centres after which they diminish 
in breadth, till arrived at the western limb, where they disap- 
pear; they are again reduced to a narrow line. All these ap- 
pearances exactly correspond with, and can be accounted for 
on no other supposition, than that the spots are on the surface of 
the sun; and their transient forms, independent of the change of 
aspect depending on their position, indicate that they result 
from some changes, taking place in the solar atmosphere. ‘Their 
size, form and namber, are continually changing. Most of them 
have a very dark space, surrounded by a faintly shaded space, or 
greater extent; and the part of this nearer the dark centre, is 
generally of a lighter shade than the more remote; and the 
boundary of this umbra, as it is called, is always of a curved 
form, without right lined or angular terminations. The expan- 
sions and contractions of the dark space, and of the umbra sur- 
rounding it, generally correspond to each other in size, though 
not inform. Sometimes the umbra seems to encroach on the 
dark space; and frequently to divide it into distinct spots. ‘The 
umobra generally remains visible sometime after the dark spot has 
disappeared; and is often succecded by a very bright space, ex- 
ceeding in lustre the surrounding surface. Dark spots have been 
observed to break almost instantaneously, and separate with 
great rapidity. 
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Galileo presented his first telescope to the heavens in 1610; 
and it is remarkable that the same year the spots on the sun were 
first observed by others who had no telescope. The first opinion 
concerning the cause of these phenomena, appears to have been 
that they were opaque bodies revolving around the sun at some 
distance from his surface. Galileo shewed that such a supposi- 
tion was inconsistent with the appearances we have mentioned; 
and supposed them to be scoria floating in the liquid fire covering 
the sun’s surface. Some later astronomers took up and attempted 
to defend the same opinion. It is now generally believed, however, 
that the sun is not a globe of fire, much less of liquid fire, and 
even if it were, it is incredible, that scoria denser of course 
than the fluid, could float on its surface. 

Some astronomers have supposed these spots to be no other 
than the eminences or mountains of the dark body of the sun, 
occasionally left uncovered by the flux and reflux of the igneous 
ocean with which they thought it was surrounded. But the ap- 
pearances of the spots in different situations, and the changes they 
undergo, are altogether inconsistent with this supposition. 

A more plausible opinion is, that the sun is composed of a 
dark, solid body, surrounded by a luminous atmosphere, the 
source of light and heat: and that the dark spots are occasioned 
by volcanick eruptions, or some such cause, forming openings in 
the luminous matter through which the dark body of the sun be- 
comes visible. ‘This opinion may be found supported with great 
ingenuity by professor Wilson, in the 64th vol. of the philo- 
sophical transactions. 

Dr. Herschel supposes the sun to consist of a solid opaque 
habitable globe, surrounded with an immense atmosphere, in 
which two separate strata of clouds exist: the upper stratum 
being phosphorescent or luminous, is the source of that light and 
heat diffused through the whole system. The under stratum he 
imagines to consist of dense opaque matter, protecting the in- 
habitants of the sun from that intense blaze of heat and light with 
which they are surrounded. He of course supposes the dark 
spots to be openings in the luminous clouds, occasioned by the as- 
cent of some elastic vapours through which the under stratum 
ef dark clouds becomes visible, &c. 
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That the sun is an opaque body surrounded by an immense at- 
mosphere, appears to be fully confirmed; but astronomers, with 
all their attention to the subject, have not yet been able to obtain 
sufficient data to form any satisfactory theory concerning the na_ 
ture of that atmosphere. We are now certain that light and 
heat are distinct principles, and of course must emanate from 
distinct causes. It is therefore probable, that the solar atmos- 
phere consists of two parts, one the source of light, the other, 
that of heat. If, then, the’source of light be supposed to occu- 
py the higher regions of the solar atmosphere, we can easily con- 
ceive an interruption in the uniform distributions of it, by the 
action of the source of heat from the lower regions. From all 
the appearances of these spots, it must be inferred, that they 
result from the opposite pressure of two elastick fluids, one of 
which is luminous or transparent; the other opaque. 

Dr. Herschel expresses an opinion that the character of the 
seasons may be greatly dependent upon these phenomena—and 
in order to ascertain the fact whether the seasons have been 
more or less productive, according to the presence or absence of 
these spots—he recurs to the astronomy of La Lande for the 
solar appearances, and to the table in Smith’s wealth of nations, 
for the price of wheat during the same periods, the results are 
upon the whole favourable to his theory, but the cautious inves- 
tigator will perceive that it is greatly in want of the support of 
observations in beth respects. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Coarry & Maxwe tt have in the Press, and will speedily 
publish, «Researches on America,” which will form an 8vo. vo- 
lume, of about 200 pages. We have been politely favoured with 
the perusal of some of the sheets of this interesting work, from 
which we have derived much pleasure, as well as instruction. 
The author has attempted a solution of the very difficult ques- 
tion, whence come the Jen and Animals of America, in the 
course of which he gives an analysis of Indian institutions, reli- 
gion, polity, &c. highly curious and interesting. The small 
portion of the work which we have seen, has excited in us, ne 
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little anxiety, for the completion of the volume; until which we 
shall reserve what we have to say, upon the bold and extensive 
design of the author. 

Bensamtn Epes has in the Press, and will publish in a few 
days, a Pamphlet, entitled, «The Reviewers Reviewed: or, Re- 
marks on the Edinburgh Review. By an American.” This is 
an ample subject, for the pen of an American; and, unless we 
have been deceived, in what we have heard of the author, the 
publick may expect to see the “Scotch Reviewers” handsomely 
drubbed with their own weapons. 


Harrisow Hatt has in the Press, in one volume, 8vo. a New 


Treatise on the Law of Evidence. By S. M. Phillips, Esq. of 


the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law. The first American, from 
the second London edition, of 1815. The London copy com- 
prehends all the English cases down to the present year—and 
the American edition will be improved by the addition of all the 
American decisions, collected by John E. Hall, Esq. a member 
of the Bar of the Superiour Court of the United States; and an 
Appendix, containing an essay on an important point in the 
Law of Evidence. 

WE have been favoured with the perusal of a new work, from 
the pen of M. de Chateaubriand, about to be republished by 
Mathew Carey. It is entitled “recollections of Italy, England, 
and America, with essays on various subjects, in morals and lit- 
erature;” and breathes in every page the enthusiastick genius of 
that fanciful and interesting writer. No author of the present 
age occupies a more conspicuous station in the publick eye, than 
this celebrated traveller and ingenious critick. He once more, 
in the book before us, treads upon a classick soil, consecrated by 
the wrecks of empires, and the sublimest productions of genius; 
he traverses the land of our fathers, in his travels through 
England, and realizes the freedom of America, in the grandeur 
of our forests. Wherever he wanders, however, the narrative 
of Chateaubriand is animated and interesting; brilliant and in 
structive; he mingles so much sentiment wiih facts, and so much 
feeling with imagination, that even his extravagances become 
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agreeable, and his paradoxes lose much of their offensive com- 
plexion. In fine, he is one of those few travellers, among the 
myriads of scientifick discoverers who throng the press, that is 
free from pedantry, and eminent for the florid beauty of his 
style; you find yourself fascinated to his page as if by the ma- 
gick of romance, and while your judgment dissents from his opin- 
jons, your heart remains secured to him by the links of friend- 
ship. Such are the characteristick beauties of this singular 
writer, and they abundantly pervade the work we have just an- 
nounced. 

The first volume contains whatever relates to his travels; the 
second comprises his literary essays; which are fraught with 
learning, and highly embellished by fancy, remarkable for a con- 
siderable share of eccentricity of opinion, prejudice and novelty. 
They do not, however, display the same extent of genius, as his 
other writings; but are to be valued more for their character, 
than their intrinsick excellence; whatever comes from M. de 
Chateaubriand must excite curiosity and interest, and though but 
trifling effusions, or untenable assumptions, they are to be 
prized and sought after, as delineating some of the features of 
his genius, necessary to form a coinplete and finished portrait of 
the author and the man. On the whole, we are very favourably 
disposed towards these volumes; and look forward with much im- 
patience for their publication in this country, till which time we 
shall reserve a more full expression of our sentiments upon the 
various details of the work: 

The contents of these twe volumes are as follows:—Rome and 
its environs—Visit to Mount Vesuvius—Visit to Mount Blanc— 
On England and the English—English Literature— Young Shakes- 
peare, Beattie—On the island of Gracioza, one of the Azores— 
A few words concerning the cataract of Canada—Visit to the 
country of the Savages—A night among the Savages of Ame- 
rica—Anecdote of a Frenchman who dwelt among the Sa- 
vages—On Mackenzie’s travels through the interior of North 
America—The second volume contains Letter of M.de Fon- 
tanes on Madame de Stael—Holstein’s System of Morals—On 
the Poet Gilbert Bonald’s Primitive Legislation—On M. Mi- 
chand’s Poem—The Spring of a Proscript—On the History of 
the life of Jesus Christ, by Father de Ligny—On the New Edi- 
68 
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tion of Rollin’s Works—On the Memoirs of Louis XIV~On 
Men of Letters—Speech for the reception of M. de Chateaubri- 
and at the Institute of France—Defence of the Beauties of Chris- 
tianity. 

The present age seems to be peculiarly distinguished, as fa- 
vourable to great travellers, and pregnant with universal know- 
ledge. We find the following works recently announced in 
England, as published: 

TraveEts THROUGH Norway anp Lap ann, in the years 
1806, 7 and 8, by Leorotp Von Bucn, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin. Translated from the German 
by Joun Brack. With notes, and some account of the author, 
by Professor Jameson, 4to with maps. 

VoyaGEs AND TRAVELS IN VARIOUS ParTs oF THE WoRLD, 
during the years of 1803, 4, 5, 6, and 7. By G. Vow Lanes- 
porFF, Aulick counsellor to his majesty the emperor of Russia, 
Consul General at the Brazils, &c. in two handsome volumes 4to 
with 21 engravings and a map. 

Travets 1n THE Morea, Atpania, and other parts of the 
Orroman Empire. By F. G. Panquevitte, M. D. Member of 
the Commission of Arts and Sciences, and French resident at 
Janina. Translated by Anne PLumrre, with engravings. 

Letters from the Meprrerranean, containing a civil and 
political account of Stciry, Tripoi1, Tunis and Marra, with 
biographical sketches, anecdotes and observations, illustrative of 
the state of those countries, and their relative situation with re- 
spect to the British empire. By Epwarp BriaquiErE, Esq. two 
large vols. 8vo. with maps. 

Sroiry anp rrs Innapitants. Observations made during a 
residence in that country, in the years 1809, 10. By W. H 
Txuompson, Esq. 4to. 
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Original Poetry. 


THE KISS.~—TO THE BEES, 


Busy thieves of nectar’d dew, 
Would ye choicest plunder view, 
Seek no more in field or bower, 
Honey from the opening flower; 
Seek my Mary’s pulpy lip, 

There of honey’d nectar sip; 

Softer far and sweeter this, 

Than whate’er from flowers ye kiss. 


Buds that meet the morning’s ray, 
Droop at noon and die away; 

Soon the flowret’s sweet exhales; 
Take but a drop, the fountain fails: 
But Mary’s lip, unlike the rose, 
Unchanging with the season, blows; 
And in its ruby blossom lies, 
Exhaustless sweet, that Love supplies. 


But ye busy tribes beware, 

When ye hie for honey there, 

Of the lurking danger found, 

On that lip’s luxuriant round; 

For ah! too late its touch reveal’d, 
The thrilling charm, to which I yield; 





























Then guard your wings, I charge ye well, 


Nor tempt too long the burning spell, 





THE COMPLAINT. 


Dark was the sky, 
Fierce raged the wind: 
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On the green bank q 
Sad Strephon reclined.— 

The waters gently swell’d to the blast, 
To the deaf storm he sigh’d o’er the past, 
And down his cheek a tear drop rov’d. 




















Death cold she sleeps, 
No more to wake.— 
Lov’d shade soon too 
My chord must break! 
Oh father, recal this wandering soul, 
My race has reached its earthly goal; 
For I have lived—and I have loved!— 













In vain the tear 
Its moisture shed; 
The plaint of love 
Wakes not the dead.— 

O tell me then what can comfort prove 
To the grief of lost ill-fated love! 
—Blest be its magical tie.— 


















Vain sheds the tear ri 
Its chrystal wave, 
That through its plaint, 
Would ope the graves— 
Yet it can balm and comfort prove 
To the grief of lost ill-fated love, 
The eloquent tear, that steals from the eye. F. a 
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Selected Poetry. 


DESCRIPTION OF FEMALE BEAUTY. 


Farr, as the first that fell of woman kind, 

When on that dread, yet lovely serpent smiling, : 
Whose image then was stamped upon her mind; 4 
But once beguiled—and ever more beguiling: 
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Dazzling—as that, Oh! too transcendent vision 
To sorrow’s phantom—peopled slumber given, 
When heart meets heart again in dreams elysian, 
And paints the lost on earth revived in heaven. 
Soft—as the memory of buried love— 
Pure—as the prayer which childhood wafis above— 
Was she—the daughter of that rude old chief, 
Who met the maid with tears—but not of grief. 


Who hath not proved—how feebly words essay 
To fix one spark of beauty’s heavenly ray? 
Who doth not feel—until his failing sight 
Faints into dimness with its own delight; 

His changing cheek—his sinking heart confess 
The might—the majesty of loveliness? 

Such was Zuleika—such around her shone, 
The nameless charms unmarked by her alone— 
The light of love—the purity of grace— 

The mind—the musick breathing from her face! 
The heart whose softness harmonized the whole— 
And, Oh! that eye was in itself a soul. 


THE CLIMB OF THE EAST. 


Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime. 
Where the rage of the vulture—the love of the turtle— 
Now melt into sorrow—now madden to crime? 
Know ye the land of the cedar and vine? 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine, 
Where the light wings of Zephyr, oppressed with perfume, 
Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gal in her bloom; 
Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 
And the voice of the nightingale never is mute; 
Where the tints of the earth, and the hues of the sky, 
In colour though varied, in beauty may vie, 
And the purple of ocean is deepest in dye; 
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Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine, 

And all, save the spirit of man, is divine— 

°Tis the clime of the east—tis the land of the sun— 

Can he smile on such deeds as his children have done? 

Oh! wild as the accents of lover’s farewell 

Are the hearts which they bear, and the tales which they tell. 


ee 
A MORNING IN SCOTLAND. 


I wish I had a cottage snug and neat, 
Upon the top of many fountain’d Ide, 
That I might thence in holy fervour greet, 
The bright-gown’d Morning tripping up her side; 
And when the low sun’s glory—buskin’d feet 
Walk on the blue wave of th’ A¢gean tide, 
Oh! 1 would kneel me down, and worship there 
‘The God who garnish’d out a world so bright and fair. 


The saffron-elbow’d Morning up the slope 


Of heav’n canaries in her jewell’d shoes, 
And throws o’er Kelly-law’s sheep-nibbled top 
Her golden apron dripping kindly dews; 
And never since the first began to hop 
Up heaven’s blue causeway, of her beams profuse, 
Shone there a dawn so glorious and so gay, 
As shines the merry dawn of Anster market-day. 


Round through the vast circumference of sky 
One speck of small cloud cannot eye behold, 
Save in the east some fleeces bright of die, 
That stripe the hem of heav’n with woolly gold, 
Whereon our happy angels wont to lie 
Lolling, in amaranthine flow’rs enroll’d, 
That they may spy the precious light of God, 
Hung from the blessed East o’er the fair Earth abroad. 


The fair Earth laughs through all her boundless range, 
Heaving her green hills high to greet the beam; 
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City and village, steeple, cot, and grange, 
Gilt as with nature’s purest leaf-gold seem; 
The heaths and upland muirs, and fallows, change 
Their barren brown into a ruddy gleam, 
And, on ten thousand dew-bent leaves and sprays, 
Twinkle ten thousand suns, and fling their petty rays. 


Up from their nests and fields of tender corn, 
Full merrily the little sky-larks spring, 
And on their dew-bedabbled pinions borne, 
Mount to the heav’ns blue key-stone flickering; 
They turn their plume-soft bosoms to the morn, 
And hail the genial light, and cheerly sing; 
Echo the gladsome hills and valleys round, 
As half the bells of Fife ring loud and swell the sound. 


EPIGRAMS. 


Etymology and Genealogy of Honour. 


Divitias et opes Hon lingua Hebreea vocavit; 
Gallica gens aurum Or; indeque venit Hon-or. 


ADAM AND EVE. 


Incautam serpens fallit, non fallitur, Evam; 
Fallitur, haud fallit, conjuge captus Adam. 
Activus muliebris erat passivus et error, 
Fallitur et fallit femina; capta capit. 


GERUNDS AND SUPINES. 


Di—do—Dum Eneas aberat, caruisse Gerundis 
Dicitur; et nullum nosse Supina virum. 
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OUT OF THE FRYING-PAN INTO THE FIRE. 


Incidit in Scyllam cupiens vitare Charybdim; 
Qui morbum fugiens, incidit in medicum. 
Stulti dum vitant vitia, in contraria currunt: 
Qui litem fugiunt, causidicumque petunt. 

















NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No. II. of the Arneniran Ornacre revived, in which an an- 
swer is given to the Second Question in No. I. was received too 
late for the present No. of the Portico. It shall not be lost. 





“«Z.” In vindication of the author of the Matural and Statis- 
tical View of Cincinnati, against the verbal criticism of that 
work, by the Porr Foxio and this Journal, we regret to say, 
was also received too late for insertion, this month. We will. 
with great pleasure, give it a place in our next. 


FND OF VOL. I. 





B. EDES, PRINTER, BALTIMORE. 
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